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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY, INC., HELD IN PITTSBURGH, 
OCTOBER 24, 25, AND 26, 1927 


This annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History was a record-breaking convention. 
Such was the general opinion expressed by all who were 
present. The day sessions were well attended, and the 
evening sessions were so attractive that the people had to 
be turned away for lack of seating capacity in the large 
auditorium of the Ebenezer Baptist Church. 

The first feature of the meeting was. the Get-Acquainted 
Dinner at five o’clock on the 24th, given by the citizens of 
Pittsburgh. This served well the purpose for which it was 
intended. After the informal introduction of the visitors, 
the guests sat down to a delightful repast which all enjoyed. 
At this point Mr. A. H. Gordon, of the State College at 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, delivered a well-prepared dis- 
course, ‘‘The Struggle of the Negroes of South Carolina 
for Physical Freedom.’’ Mr. Garnett C. Wilkinson, First 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, spoke of the interest of his teachers in 
the work of the Association and what they are now doing 
to aid it. Dr. J. C. Anderson, Dr. J. H. Robinson, Miss 
Rachel Taylor, Miss Jean Hamilton, and Mrs. Daisy E. 
Lampkin also made interesting after-dinner speeches. The 
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guests were further entertained in this fashion at evening 
tea on Tuesday and Wednesday by Miss Grace Lowndes, 
Mrs. Addie Fox, and other ladies of the reception com- 
mittee. 

The Musical Festival, at 8:00 P.M. on the same day, 
was one of the greatest ever held anywhere at any time. 
Mr. L. P. Jackson, of the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute, appeared first with an informing address on 
Negro Music. Then followed an interpretation of Negro 
music in the joint recital of Clarence Cameron White, the 
noted violinist, and Mrs. Charlotte Wallace Murray, the 
well-known contralto. Both were at their best. They 
were inspired by the enthusiasm of a large and appre- 
ciative audience which in its turn was inspired by them. 
Everyone present left the auditorium singing the praises 
of the artists and rejoicing over the idea of inculcating an 
appreciation of what the Negro has contributed to civiliza- 
tion. 

At the first morning session on Tuesday, the 25th, at 
10:30 A.M., Dr. W. R. Brown of Pittsburgh presided. In 
appropriate language he presented Dr. B. F. Glasco, who 
delivered the welcome address, by the warm-heartedness of 
which the visitors were made to feel at home. Bishop R. 
A. Carter, of Chicago, responded on behalf of the Associa- 
tion with words which appropriately expressed the feeling 
of the representatives from various parts. ‘These dele- 
gates were then introduced and were given an opportunity 
to report in brief on what is being done for the work in 
their respective localities. Among the visitors who thus 
spoke were: Mrs. Ella P. Stewart, of the Toledo Branch of 
the Association, Mr. D. R. Clarke, of the St. Louis Branch, 
Mr. W. E. Griffin, of the Kansas City Branch, Mr. E. P. 
Southall of Norfolk, and Dr. E. W. Moore of California. 

At 3:30 P.M., the Association reassembled for a session 
in celebration of the centennial of the Negro newspaper. 
Mr. R. L. Vann, editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, presided. 
Taking the chair, he gave a resumé of the Negro news- 
papers before the Civil War, showing the courage, honesty 
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of purpose and spirit of sacrifice of their founders. Dr. 
George F.. Bragg, of Baltimore, then delivered his address, 
‘‘Negro Editors as I knew them Fifty Years ago.’’ His 
discourse showed the results of extensive preparation and 
was so delivered as to leave a favorable impression. Mr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Editor of Opportunity, appeared next 
with a most illuminating treatment of the ‘‘Rise of the 
Negro Magazine.’’ He explained how the Negro maga- 
zine developed from the newspaper and evaluated the serv- 
ice it has rendered. A general discussion of some im- 
portance followed. 

At 8:00 P.M., the leading thought of the session was the 
Negro internationally considered a century ago. Mr. 
Garnett C. Wilkinson presided. The attendance was un- 
usually large. Mr. L. L. McKenzie, of the West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, entertained the audience with a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Effect of the American Revolution on the 
Status of the Negro’’; Prof. Charles H. Wesley deeply 
impressed his hearers with a review of the struggle of 
Hayti and Liberia for recognition; and Prof. N. Andrew 
N. Cleven, of the University of Pittsburgh, addressed the 
meeting on the ‘‘Negro in the Panama Congress of 1825.’’ 
These addresses, centering around a common point of 
agreement, were unusually informing and gave the au- 
dience a new idea of the serious work of the Association. 

As there had arisen a necessity for changing the hour 
of the business session, it took place on Wednesday morn- 
ing at 9:30 A.M. instead of at 1:00 P.M. as scheduled. 
The reports of the officers were duly made, commented on, 
and adopted. The Association was so well pleased with 
the work thus reported that the acting Secretary, Mr. L. P. 
Jackson, was, by vote to this effect, instructed to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the body for the reelection of the 
present corps of officers. Plans for the more successful 
prosecution of the work were then brought forward and 
discussed in detail. Inasmuch as these did not get beyond 
the point of helpful suggestions, however, no definite action 
was taken, except to approve the plan for the organization 
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of branches which involved a change of the constitutional 
requirement of five members for a club so as to provide for 
ten members for a branch. 

At 10:30 A.M., with President John W. Davis of the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute presiding, ‘‘The Round 
Table of the Branches’’ was called to order. He mentioned 
the early expansion of the Association, first through study 
clubs, and recently through the organization of the larger 
groups. Representatives of these branches were then 
asked to express their views on what a branch should be 
and how it may function in cooperation with the central 
office in Washington. These reports, which cannot be men- 
tioned here in detail, were most important for the reason 
that here the workers from various parts of the country 
had the opportunity to learn from the experience of others. 
It was well brought out, too, that while the general pur- 
poses of the branches may be the same for all, the efforts 
in carrying out these purposes must vary according to local 
needs and conditions. There arose the question as to 
whether or not juvenile groups shall be organized in the 
branches; and it was voted that such a plan be recom- 
mended to the Business Committee with power to act. 

At 1:00 P.M., according to the invitation from the H. J. 
Heinz Company, the members of the Association went in 
a body to the spacious Dining Room of this establishment, 
where ninety-six of them, escorted by Mrs. Addie Fox, who 
arranged the affair, were served an elaborate luncheon. 
At the end of the repast, one of the officers of the firm 
made an address of welcome. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
President John W. Davis, Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, and 
Dr. W. A. Talley responded to this address. All then left 
the Dining Room to be escorted through the factories. 

After this the delegates returned to the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church to hold the afternoon session devoted to the 
discussion of the Negro story. Mr. E. C. Roberts, head 
of the Academic Department of Tuskegee Institute, pre- 
sided. In his introductory remarks he gave his own views 
as to the importance of the Negro story in the training of 
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the child and mentioned results which he had had the op- 
portunity to test. Mr. W. E. Griffin, of the Kansas City 
Branch, was then introduced to speak on ‘‘Story-Telling in 
the Schools.’? He approached the subject from the psy- 
chological point of view. The Negro, he said, suffers now 
from an unfortunate state of mind which may be changed 
by teaching him something about himself, something to con- 
vince him that he can do what others have done. Mr. 
Griffin expressed the belief that the teaching of Negro 
stories will do much in this direction. He had made some 
investigation as to the extent to which it is now being done, 
and what he had learned is sufficient to encourage him. 
Next spoke Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. In a well-prepared address she deeply impressed 
the audience with the pedagogic value of the Negro story in 
discussing it from the point of view of the teacher. She 
expressed the thought that there cannot be much hope for 
the American Negro unless he is stimulated by the ideals 
and the aspirations of his own group. President R. P. 
Sims, of the Bluefield Institute, was equally interesting in 
his remarks on the Negro story from the point of view of 
the parent. Speaking as both a parent and a teacher, he 
made a favorable impression. The discussion was closed 
by Dr. T. W. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, with an illuminating 
and well-delivered address on the Negro story from the 
point of view of the minister. He believes that the Negro 
minister may be a great force in popularizing the Negro 
story. 

The evening session of the last day, Wednesday at 8: 00 
P.M., was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘The Social Value 
of Negro History.’’ Mr. 8S. W. Rutherford, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, presided. In calling the 
meeting to order Mr. Rutherford duly emphasized the im- 
portance of the work of the Association and praised those 
who have made. sacrifices to maintain it. Dr. Alain L. 
Locke, of Washington, D. C., then spoke on recent efforts 
for the discovery of African Art. His address showed an 
intelligent grasp of the subject and the ability to present 
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it. Dr. Carter G. Woodson spoke on the importance of 
teaching Negro history to uproot propaganda. By a force- 
ful address Miss Nannie H. Burroughs emphasized the duty 
the Negro owes to himself to learn his own story and the 
duty the white man owes to himself to learn of the spiritual 
strivings end achievements of a despised but not an in- 
ferior peorle. 

Thus came to a close one of the most important meet- 
ings ever held in Pittsburgh, and probably the most suc- 
cessful meeting the Association has ever held. The at- 
tendance from afar was the largest in the history of the 
effort, the attendance from the local people was the largest 
so far recorded by the Association, and the interest mani- 
fested by all far exceeded that of any other conference. 

The success of the conference may be estimated to some 
extent by the fact that many persons pledged themselves to 
take the work more seriously and five persons joined the 
Association as life members. These were Mrs. Ella P. 
Stewart, Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Mr. D. R. Clarke, Dr. 
Alain Locke, and Dr. Thomas F. Bragg. Among those re- 
newing their interest in the work and expressing the desire 
to do something effective for it were Mrs. Addie Fox, Dr. 
George Winstead, and Miss Grace Lowndes. 














THE RISE OF THE NEGRO MAGAZINE ' 


The thread which connects the stages of development 
in the Negro magazine is buried in the shifting and in- 
tangible circumstances of Negro status during the past one 
hundred years. And even though, in point of time, one 
magazine followed another, it would be stretching the point 
to impute any marked influence of one upon the other or, to 
put it more accurately, one upon the next. The Negro 
magazine editors of a half-century and more ago were, on 
the whole, as well educated as the present day editors; they 
merely addressed a smaller group of literates. The prob- 
lems facing them are in essence the same, though the con- 
figurations of these problems are a bit altered. Increasing 
literacy, economic improvement, and the shifting facets of 
such general social questions as temperance, religion and 
morals, have determined largely the changes that appeared 
up to very recent years. 

The Negro magazine has been less hearty than the news- 
paper. There are certain circumstances which seem to ac- 
count for this. The first Negro publications were in char- 
acter and makeup so similar to magazines that they could 
easily take the place of them. F'reedom’s Journal, the 
first Negro publication, which appeared in 1827, under the 
editorship of Samuel Cornish and John B. Russwurm, car- 
ried sixteen columns of reading matter of which not more 
than two were devoted to current news. The remaining 
columns carried articles of the sort expected only in maga- 
zines: ‘‘The Mutability of Human A ffairs,’’ ‘‘Memoirs of 
Captain Paul Cuffe,’’ ‘‘Ambition, or the Rise of Pope 
Sextus V,’’ and long impassioned arguments for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. There were entertaining departments and 
advertisements. The features which seem to distinguish a 


1 This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Pittsburgh on October 25, 1927. 
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newspaper from a magazine during the period were 
weekly rather than monthly or quarterly publication, and 
a larger folio. In this there was some similarity to early 
newspapers generally. 

The pressure of a great public question—that of the 
abolition of slavery—made essential more frequent appear- 
ance. The most influential publications of the earlier pe- 
riod were newspapers which emphasized editorial opinion 
(personal journalism), and practically all of the abolition- 
ist papers were weeklies. 

The immediate personal concern of the educated 
Negroes in the abolition of slavery and their necessary 
abolition activities, precluded the calm, deliberate creative 
writing of belles lettres. If there is a clear distinction be- 
tween a newspaper and a magazine, it is in the more de- 
liberate and cultural quality of the latter. Not only was 
there less incentive to creative writing in the early days, 
but a smaller supporting public for this writing. 

Failure of financial and even moral support has repeated 
itself in every instance except for that group subsidized 
by religious or social organizations. With one notable ex- 
ception, the magazines have been shorter lived than the 
newspapers. 

It is almost a rule that Negro magazines have sprung 
up when times seemed economically propitious. Whereas 
Negro newspapers tended to rise in the face of crises, 
to oppose them, Negro magazines tended to appear in 
calmer situations when internal improvement was noted as 
sufficient to support it culturally, or the times were favor- 
able enough to support it economically. The foreword to 
the first issue of the African Methodist Episcopal Review, 
established in 1841, and sometimes credited with being the 
first Negro magazine, after stating the long fear of failure 
in the General Conference, optimistically explains that 
‘‘times have changed in our favor as a people, light has 
burst forth upon us, intelligence in a great measure is tak- 
ing the place of ignorance, especially among the younger 
people, opening the avenues to proper Christian feeling 
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and benevolence. ...’’ When the Voice of the Negro, the 
most successful private Negro venture as a magazine, be- 
gan, the editor announced that ‘‘the country is becoming 
altruistic and the Negro is emerging from his age of Fire 
and Blood.”’ 

Finally, one of the greatest discouragements to Negro 
magazines was in the fact that the more direct the appeals 
to Negroes, the less the support from that necessary out- 
side group of subscribers and contributors. Compromise 
positions lessened Negro support and subsequently read- 
ers, and by the same gesture reduced outside interest in 
supporting something that was not read or was without 
influence. In either case, they were doomed. 

The order of appearance of the Negro magazines, while 
bearing little relation to each other, will reflect the chang- 
ing fortunes of the country and of the Negroes in relation 
to it, and this seems important. 

A few years after the appearance of Freedom’s Journal, 
William Whipper, a prominent Negro lumberman and 
owner of merchantmen cars running between Columbia and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, an anti-slavery agitator and 
leader in the American Moral Reform Society of Phila- 
delphia, became editor of this society’s monthly magazine, 
The National Reformer. It was, in appearance, a pam- 
phlet; its mission was the inculeation of good habits in 
youth and the spread of the principles of peace and brother- 
hood among all peoples; it was also devoted to the work of 
abolition. Whipper was a pacifist and his non-resistance 
principles, as expressed in his speeches and articles, while 
admired for their brilliance, were criticized for their phi- 
losophy by the editors of Freedom’s Journal. The maga- 
zine under his editorship is thus recorded as a Negro maga- 
zine, and the first, although the membership of the society 
was mixed and there were more white than Negro sub- 
scribers. 

It is important at this point to note the exact date of 
appearance of the first Negro magazine. This is a bit 
clouded because of the searcity of records and the fact that 
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there might yet remain a question as to whether the Na- 
tional Reformer actually began with Whipper as editor. 
I. Garland Penn sets the date of the first appearance of the 
magazine as 1833, but he gives no support for this. There 
was a bound volume of the first issue in the collection of 
William Carl Bolivar of Philadelphia, dated 1838, and the 
first copies under the editorship of William Whipper. 

The part played by the early Pittsburgh Negroes in the 
development of the society out of which this first magazine 
grew deserves mention, at least, parenthetically. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1837, an auxiliary of the Moral Reform Society 
was formed by young men in the city between the ages of 
18 and 35. Among the founders were Zulacher Newman, 
William J. Grandy, Martin R. Delany, Orang Lewis, 
Matthew Jones, Edward Parker, John N. Templeton, and 
John H. Butler. Delany later became widely known as a 
writer, African explorer, a major in Lincoln’s army, and 
a member of the International Statistical Congress. The 
aim of this society was, in their own language, ‘‘to let the 
world know that we are the offspring of that noble race 
of people who were once in possession of the arts and 
sciences, and who delivered them down to a people, illiterate 
as many of us are at this time.’’ 

In 1887, The Mirror of Liberty, edited by David 
Ruggles, appeared. Its concern was less with the freeing 
of the slaves than with the use of freedom by the Negroes 
living in the North. In 1841, after rejecting the proposi- 
tion for a magazine for several years, the General Confer- 
ence of the African Methodist Episcopal Church concluded 
to launch a review under the editorship of George Hogarth, 
a native of Hayti. Its mention is important here prin- 
cipally for its historical position. Its aims were restricted 
to the propagation of the doctrines of ‘‘primitive chris- 
tianity as understood to exist in the Methodist Church of 
Mr. Wesley’s day’’; a vindication of their rights and prin- 
ciples as African Methodists; stimulation of African mis- 
sions; and the education of the pious young men called of 
God to the work of the ministry. It lived two years and 
lapsed for forty to be revived by Bishop B. T. Tanner. 
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Between the Review and the Anglo-African, published 
in 1859, there appear to have been several small and short- 
lived magazines. One of these was the Demosthenian 
Shield (1841), issued from a literary society of young 
colored men in Philadelphia, and edited by Benjamin 
Stanley. It included among its contributors James Mc- 
Crummil, William Whipper, James Needham, and I. Lucius 
White. It gave practically the whole of its attention to 
the question of slavery. 

The Anglo-African showed a kinship to none of the 
Negro publications that preceded it and to few that fol- 
lowed. Its standards were clear cut and high, its articles 
scholarly and superior; it seemed least of all to be over- 
come by the heavy air which is usually characteristic of the 
Negro status. Thomas Hamilton was editor and it was 
published in New York. The dignity of its articles is sug- 
gested in the titles carried during its first year: ‘‘A 
Statistical View of the Colored Population from 1790 to 
1850;’’ ‘‘American Caste and Common Schools;’’ ‘‘A Re- 
view of Slavery and the Slave Trade;’’ ‘‘A Chapter in the 
History of the American Slave Trade;’’ ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Americans ;’’ ‘‘Civilization; its Dependence on 
Physical Circumstances ;’’ ‘‘On the 14th Query of Thomas 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia;’’ ‘‘Thoughts on Hayti;’’ 
‘“‘The Shadows of Intemperance;’’ ‘‘The Self-Redeeming 
Powers of the Colored Races ;’’ and ‘‘The Effects of Eman- 
cipation in Jamaica.’’ There are biographical sketches of 
Claude Brindis De Salas, and Alexander Dumas, other 
scientific articles by Negroes on the attraction of planets, 
and on comets, essays on citizenship, chess, and watering 
places; light sketches, a novel, and poetry. The wit which 
flashed in its issues is scarcely matched by anything that 
is being written today. Some of these writers had achieved 
a rare and glorious aloofness from the petty infuriations 
of their normal status. One essay in particular, ‘‘ What 
Shall We Do With the White People,’’ signed with the nom 
de plume Ethiop, would bear reproduction as a model in 
graceful satire, and a poem by A. Elizabeth Chancelor, 
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captioned ‘‘Lines’’ with the note, ‘‘ Inspired by a cold inter- 
view with an abolitionist,’’ is a rebuke to every anthologist 
who has overlooked it. So many touches of firm mastery 
and enkindling power of the emotions are here that liberty 
is taken to reproduce the first of the verses: 
‘*Oh, dreadful, crushing thought, that grinds itself 

Into the soul of him, who knows and feels, 

He bears a name, whose mention will debar 

Him from all right. It indicates no crime— 

Fixes upon the soul no stain of sin, 

Takes not an attribute; yet he who wears 

This name upon his forehead is despised; 


And is cast out, and scorned and trampled on, 
As though he were a reptile in the dust.’’ 


The contributors to the issue include practically every 
important name in the first school of Negro letters: Bishop 
Payne, J. W. C. Pennington, Henry Highland Garnet, 
Charles B. Ray, E. W. Blyden, Martin R. Delany, G. T. 
Downing, James McCune Smith, Frederick Douglass, 
Charles Lenox Remond, William C. Nell, William Whip- 
per, John M. Langston, and J. Sella Martin. 

These men passed, a civil war, emancipation, recon- 
struction and the first dark days of freedom intervened 
before another Negro magazine of importance appeared. 
Like the brief and tiny brilliance of fireflies, tentative ef- 
forts dotted the dark years. A Fred Douglass’ Monthly 
followed his newspaper for a period; several religious 
bodies authorized publications; Our Women and Children 
appeared in Louisville, Ky., in 1888; Howard’s Negro 
American in 1889, published at Harrisburg, Pa.; The 
Southland in North Carolina in 1890; The Colored Ameri- 
can Magazine in Boston in 1900. The Repository of Re- 
ligion and Literature was established in Indianapolis and 
moved to Baltimore; and there were others, but their 
records are meager. 

Of these mentioned, one had an interesting, even if brief 
and tragic career. The Colored American, edited in Bos- 
ton by Miss Pauline Hopkins, reached a circulation of 15,- 
000 but through poor management was sold for debt. It 
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was bought by a wealthy friend and restored to the editor 
but in the end became again involved in debt. The editor 
made no attempt to modify the magazine’s expressions out 
of consideration for the white persons from whom most of 
the support was obtained. When again it fell into debt, 
it was purchased by friends who felt that there was greater 
usefulness in a more conciliatory policy. It was trans- 
ferred to New York City where, after a brief period, it 
ceased to appear. 

The Voice of the Negro may be considered the next im- 
portant development. It sprang up at a propitious time; 
the digging of the Panama Canal was about to begin; the 
country was poised on the brink of larger fortunes; race 
relations in the South seemed more promising; the year 
before, John Spencer Bassett of Trinity College in North 
Carolina had made the bold declaration that ‘‘Booker T. 
Washington is the greatest man, save Lee, born in the 
South in a hundred years,’’ and had retained his position; 
President Roosevelt had sustained the appointment of 
Crum, a Negro, as Collector of Port in Charleston. The 
reading habit of Negroes was conspicuously improved. As 
a matter of fact, it was because of the success of a promi- 
nent subscription book publisher, the J. L. Nichols Com- 
pany (Publisher of Dunbar’s Life), that the editors of this 
proposed magazine interested them in supporting the new 
venture. The miracle was greeted as ‘‘a breath of toler- 
ance heralding ‘the doom of Dogma and the dawn of the 
Day.’ ” 

There survived in the columns of The Voice of the 
Negro no names from the most brilliant days of the earlier 
Negro magazines; it was a new generation, but the begin- 
ning of names now well known: John Hope, Kelly Miller, 
Booker T. Washington, D. Webster Davis, Mary Church 
Terrell, Archibald H. Grimke, Fannie Barrier Williams, W. 
S. Scarborough, Max Barber, William Pickens, and W. E. 
B. DuBois. Many of these had won recognition through 
other channels; some, however, left their greatest claim to 
memory in their work on the Voice. It was heralded as 
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the first magazine ever edited in the South by persons of 
color; its articles had a directness to which the South was 
unaccustomed. They were principally on social questions 
with occasionally a scientific contribution. The poetry, for 
the most part, was undistinguished, and purely literary 
expression was not their aim. ‘‘We shall steer clear of 
prophets and seers and visionaries who dream dreams and 
prophesy out of their lurid imaginations or unreasoning 
hopes. They have their place in the early planting of the 
kingdom of righteousness, and they hold their place today 
as the leaders of thought and the inspirers of conscience 
upon the highest lines of life. But in the battle of thought 
and the struggle for existence that the magazine must take 
part in, doers take precedence to dreamers.’’ 

The circulation grew rapidly but internal bickerings 
and the tightening racial pressure which culminated in the 
Atlanta riot marked the beginning of the end. It moved 
to Chicago and finally ceased publication. 

Several short-lived magazines followed The Voice of 
the Negro, some of them attaining a fair local prominence. 
Alexander’s Magazine was issued from Boston in 1905 
under the editorship of Charles Alexander. While it oc- 
easionally carried writers whose names were known, it 
lacked both the consistency and news material of The Voice 
of the Negro. The articles tended to deal with the South, 
but without the intimacy which The Voice of the Negro 
showed. 

In November, 1910, the Crisis appeared. It was defi- 
nitely the next step in Negro magazine development. It 
took its name from the fact that ‘‘the editors believe that 
this is a critical time in the history of the advancement of 
men’’; it was designed to be ‘‘first and foremost a news- 
paper, recording important happenings; to review opinion 
and literature, and publish a few brief articles.’’ Its 
editorials, it was announced, ‘‘ would stand for the rights of 
men, irrespective of color or race, in the highest ideals of 
American democracy, and for reasonable but earnest and 
persistent attempt to gain these rights and realize these 
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ideals.’’ There was also this important and interesting 
provision: ‘‘In the absence of proof to the contrary, it will 
assume honesty of purpose on the part of all men, north 
and south, white and black.’”? Dr. W. E. D. DuBois was 
the first editor, assisted by Oswald Garrison Villard, J. 
Max Barber, Charles Edward Russell, Kelly Miller, W. 8. 
Braithwaite and M. C. McLean. <A new face was turned to 
the problems. There was more than a tinge of personal 
journalism, subtler aspects of the problem were attacked, 
the race was defended rather than explained, agitation was 
justified editorially, and the reporting of incidents was 
fraught with a cold irony. 

The editorials, because of their force and beauty, took 
major rank in the contents; each issue carried one brief 
article, the first in the form of extracts from a speech by 
Moorfield Story, then Franz Boas, on ‘‘The Real Race 
Problem,’’ ‘‘Brigadier General Andrew S. Burt, U.S. A., 
Retired,’’ ‘‘Dr. Francis Hogan,’’ ‘‘Jane Addams’’ in 
turn; and in the seventh issue the first article by a Negro 
writer, ‘‘The Fight for Liberty in St. Lucia’’ by Arthur A. 
Schomburg. The acute problems were segregation, lynch- 
ing and disfranchisement. Segregation was a mounting 
difficulty, but lynchings, though still active and unbeliev- 
ably brutal, had declined steadily during the previous ten 
years—about 50 percent at the beginning of the magazine. 
A review of the editorials for the first ten years gives the 
bent of the magazine. In order of frequency they dealt 
with politics, on which there were no less than 23, with 
education, the subject of prejudice, personal tributes, 
criticisms, the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, religion, the race problem, the courts, 
woman suffrage, Negro status, lynching, segregation, dis- 
crimination, economic questions, social equality, crimes 
against the Negro, the Crisis, the Church, literature, de- 
mocracy, discrimination, followed by a miscellaneous list 
on patriotism, housing, business, children, philanthropy, 
intermarriage, civil rights, the South, foreign countries, 
pageants, music, war, various incidents, and travel mem- 
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oirs. With the backing of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, through the usually dan- 
gerous period for Negro magazines the Crisis attained the 
highest circulation of any Negro magazine and became self- 
supporting. 

There followed during this period other magazine ef- 
forts, among which may be mentioned The Colored Ameri- 
can Review in 1915, with Cyril V. Briggs as editor, The 
Negro Farmer, published in the South, The Favorite maga- 
zine published in Chicago, edited by Fenton Johnson, The 
Upreach Magazine, also published in Chicago and edited by 
Willis N. Huggins, The Competitor, edited by Robert L. 
Vann in Pittsburgh, the Half Century, published in Cuicago 
by Anthony Overton, The Crusader, published in New York 
and edited by Cyril V. Briggs. Of these, The Competitor 
was perhaps the closest approximation to general maga- 
zine standards, with attractive features and stories. In 
one issue there appeared a story by Rupert Hughes. An 
attempt at a popular magazine, one possible explanation for 
its failure was that it so closely paralleled the charac- 
ter of the magazines for the general public that it suc- 
cumbed to a competition not so acutely felt by the Negro 
magazines with special racial appeal. 

The first issue of the Journal of Negro History, a quar- 
terly, was published in January, 1916, under the editorship 
of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, a Harvard Doctor of Philosophy 
and author of several important historical volumes. This 
journal was brought out as the official review of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, which 
this editor organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915. Ina 
sense The Journal of Negro History is not a Negro maga- 
zine but an archive of historical data, related to Negro 
journalism in much the same remote manner that the 
American Historical Review is related to American jour- 
nalism. There is about it the quality of authoritativeness 
and dignity that one would expect in a scholarly historical 
publication and it is rapidly being included among the 
sources of American history. The Negro quality is there, 
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but less conspicuously, in the object of the effort, which is 
to rescue the records of earlier Negro life, preserve and 
make them available, and to remedy certain of those de- 
ficiencies of general American history resulting from neg- 
lect or deliberate design. The publication has sought out 
inaccessible records, explored the archives of this country, 
England and Spain, stimulated further research in Negro 
history and provided, incidentally, sources of new pride 
and self-respect for Negro youth. 

In 1917, The Messenger appeared under the editorship 
of A. Phillip Randolph and Chandler Owen, two young and 
well-educated Negroes. It grew out of the social organ of 
the hotel bellmen and turned its attention to the class 
vaguely represented by them—the workers. It called it- 
self a ‘‘magazine of scientific radicalism,’’ and the only 
one such in the world published by Negroes. Issued in 
New York at a time when the Negro migration was begin- 
ning to have its reactions in labor circles, and America was 
entering the war, these young men felt that they could ad- 
dress with success the ranks of labor and the unsettled 
minds of Negroes on the war. ‘‘Our aim,’’ said the 
editors, ‘‘is to appeal to reason, to lift our pens above the 
cringing demagogy of the times, and above the cheap pea- 
nut politics of the old reactionary Negro leaders... . 
Patriotism has no appeal to us; justice has. Party has no 
weight with us; principle has. Loyalty is meaningless; it 
depends on what one is loyal to. Prayer is not one of our 
remedies ; it depends on what one is praying for.’’ 

The magazine, through its sudden breaking with the 
traditional habits of both aggressive and defensive Negro 
journalism, provided a release for a group of Negroes who 
wished said extravagantly many of the things they them- 
selves had been thinking. For policy it swung to socialism 
and labor unions, though it cannot be said that the social- 
istic principles made any considerable headway, or that it 
reached as many Negro workers as it did merely restless 
Negroes of all stations. It went a step farther than that 
accepted by the Negro magazines as the limits of discretion 
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and frequently escaped serious results. The direction of 
its editorials is suggested in these: ‘‘ Who Shall Pay for the 
War?’’, ‘‘Workmen’s Councils,’’ ‘‘Making the World Safe 
for Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Hanging of Negro Soldiers,’’ ‘‘The 
Buffalo Convention of the American Federation of Labor,’’ 
‘“‘The Bolsheviki,’’ ‘‘The Three Class Prussian Electoral 
System,’’ ‘‘The Pickets of the White House,’’ ‘‘The New 
York Prussian Board of Education,’’ ‘‘The Socialist Vic- 
tory,’’ ‘‘Army Education and Wages,’’ ‘‘300,000,000 to 
Labor, 800,000,000 to Capital,’’ ‘‘ We \Vant More Bolshevik 
Patriotism,’’ ‘‘Rent Profiteeriag,’ *‘Negro Spies,’’ ‘‘Un- 
ionizing of Negro Workers,’’ ‘‘Should Negroes Memorial- 
ize Roosevelt?’’, ‘‘Du Bois Fails as a Theorist,’’ ‘‘Per- 
secuted Negro Radicals.’’ 

In its early period it was assisted by funds from labor 
and Socialist groups, it attracted to its columns several 
brilliant young idealists, reached a high point of influence 
and, as Socialism began to wane as a political philosophy 
and other support fell off, extended its attention to include 
Negro business, not, however, as a capitalist group to be 
consistently condemned, and, for a period, to beauty con- 
tests. One of the editors moved to Chicago, there were 
strained times, and finally it began to regain some of its 
lost ground by serving as the organ of the Pullman Porters 
Union of which Mr. Randolph, the editor, was organizer. 

Opportunity, a journal of Negro life, began publica- 
tion in January, 1923. It was a development of a small ex- 
perimental project by the Department of Research and In- 
vestigation of the National Urban League. This journal 
proposed to present authoritative discussions backed by 
the information collected by the Department of Research 
under which the magazine was published, to make these 
articles readable by bringing into its columns persons who 
could write, as well as those who had information; it con- 
ceived it as necessary that there should be some journal for 
the information of the public on questions of two types: 
(a) Those on which the results of dependable information 
were not available; (b) those on which there was infor- 
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mation which could not readily find its way into the general 
organs. 

The policy of the magazine as it has developed has em- 
phasized the objectives of making available for students, 
writers and speakers dependable data concerning the Negro 
and race relations for their discussions, with the thought 
that truth carries its own light, that accurate and demon- 
strable facts can correct inaccurate and slanderous asser- 
tions that have gone unchallenged. It hoped to provide, 
for those who inform the public generally, a constant source 
of information on the many angles of the race situation 
upon which too little is known; to encourage among Negroes 
themselves a more objective attitude toward their own 
problems; to effect an emancipation from their sensitive- 
ness about meaningless symbols, and, what is most im- 
portant here, to inculcate a disposition to see enough of 
interest and beauty in their own lives to rid themselves of 
the inferior feeling of being a Negro. 

Since the beginning of the last of these, there have been 
other abortive attempts—the most pretentious of these 
being Reflexus, of which one issue appeared from Chicago. 
Its model was the Saturday Evening Post and Liberty, 
successful popular magazines, supported by millions of 
capital. Another venture in Boston was modeled after the 
Literary Digest. It survived one issue. In New York, 
The Spokesman has appeared for several months carrying 
occasional articles of interest among the long consignments 
of space to Black Herman, the Magician, who supported it. 

The American Infe magazine, issued from Chicago 
under the editorship of Moses Jordan, an ex-soldier, who 
studied journalism at the McCormick School, has appeared 
now about a year and a half. About half of its articles 
are of a popular general nature, better treated at smaller 
cost in the general popular magazines, and the other half 
to feature stories and articles dealing with Negroes. 

There are at present seven magazines aiming to be of 
general interest, about 30 fraternal organs, according to 
the Negro Year Book, 85 school periodicals, and 70 re- 
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ligious publications. Five music magazines have been 
supported during the past five years, the American Medi- 
cal Association publishes the closest approach to a scien- 
tific journal, and several labor groups now have their 
organs. 

Briefly told, the first Negro magazine to appear was 
issued from Philadelphia, and was a Negro magazine in- 
sofar as it had a Negro editor and was interested in the 
broad questions of moral and human brotherhood; the 
second notable step appeared in the Anglo-African maga- 
zine, which reflected superior attitudes of early Negro in- 
tellectuals; the third was The Voice of the Negro, fifty 
years later, which marked the emergence of the educated 
Southern Negroes, giving them expression in justification 
of their claims to citizenship; the fourth was the Crisis, 
which, with the aid of the last guard of the militant aboli- 
tionists, sought to break by force and agitation the crust 
of conventional thinking on the Negro, addressing itself 
more to whites than to Negroes; the fifth was The Journal 
of Negro History, a quarterly which sought fundamentally 
to correct with facts the errors and omissions of history; 
the sixth was The Messenger, which began with a politico- 
industrial hypothesis and sought to articulate the needs of 
the Negro workers, assuming a parallel development with 
white labor; the seventh was Opportunity, which sought to 
change attitudes on the Negro by shifting the emphasis in 
social situations from emotion to objective fact, and to 
stimulate creative self-expression in Negroes themselves. 

The fact seems to stand out that newspapers arose in 
periods of crises, while magazines appeared in calmer 
times; the long gaps between the latter, and their prompt 
failures seem to support this. There are two apparent 
exceptions: the Anglo-African magazine, started on the 
brink of the Civil War, and the Crisis magazine begun in 
the face of acrisis. But the Anglo-African magazine, after 
a year and four months, turned into a newspaper and the 
Crisis, which began to be ‘‘first and foremost a newspaper,”’ 
turned into a magazine. One wonders why the two schools 
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of Negro thought as represented by Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Marcus Garvey had no calm and deliberate 
expression in a magazine. In the first instance, the agree- 
able philosophy of Mr. Washington was not addressed so 
much to Negroes as to whites, and met no problem of ex- 
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pression through the white press; in the latter case it may 
be suggested that the gap between the degree of literacy of 
the followers and any rationalization of the program in the 
deliberate manner of the magazine precluded the existence 
of such an organ. 

Broadly considered, newspapers are expected to be in- 
formative, magazines cultural. The element of entertain- 
ment inheres in both, but not particularly for the same in- 
terests in people. Mere literacy will not support a maga- 
zine, although it does more for a newspaper. A mellowed 
literacy is required for the appreciation and support of the 
Negro magazine. 

Very recent years have given promise of a new life for 
the Negro magazines. Among the items of promise these 
may be mentioned: 
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The removal, by a generation at least, from the status and 
| implications of slavery. 

The expanded audience for cultural agents made possible 
by the increased numbers of graduates of secondary in- 
stitutions, and the generally higher levels of curiosity 
and concern. 

The increasing freedom from overwhelming self-conscious- 
ness. 

The new urge to creative expression and the stimulating 

effect of recognition and appreciation. 


| And, finally, there is the fact that with the discovery of 
what the study of Negro life and history yields for Ameri- 
can life and history, old shames and embarrassments are 
being displaced by new prides and the other essential ele- 
ments of prestige. 

| Cuargs S. JOHNSON 














THE STRUGGLE OF THE NEGRO SLAVES FOR 
PHYSICAL FREEDOM * 


We propose to set forth in a few words the Negro’s 
fight for physical freedom. American history is strangely 
silent on this subject. There are whole libraries of books 
on the Civil War, its causes and effects. One of the causes 
of this war, the Negro’s fight for freedom, is scarcely men- 
tioned in most histories. This neglect of the Negro’s own 
effort to achieve his freedom has resulted in a widespread, 
in fact, an almost universal betief, that the Negro slaves did 
nothing at all to break their shackles. Many people be- 
lieve that their freedom was a more or less undeserved and 
perhaps unwelcome blessing which was thrust upon the 
Negroes by the events of history. This theory, plausible be- 
cause of the neglect of this aspect of our history, is excel- 
lent ‘‘support’’ for the theory of Negro inferiority. In 
fact, if it were really true that the Negro made no effort 
for his liberation, this fact would be positive proof that 
the Negro is in truth inferior as a human being. It is un- 
fortunate for those who would like to prove the theory, 
however, that there are numerous facts to show that in 
various ways the Negroes did keep up the fight for their 
freedom. Facts to which we expect to call attention in 
this address seem to suggest that if the slaves had not 
fought for their freedom there probably would never have 
been a Civil War and consequently no freedom for the 
Negro, at least at the time he received it. 

We shall try to mention here the ways in which the 
slave fought. It will be our task to show how the Negro’s 
fighting spirit, though often shown in strange and peculiar 
ways, was the inspiration and always the ally of those in- 
fluences and events which historians admit to be the things 


1 This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association in 
Pittsburgh, October 24, 1927. 
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which made freedom for the Negro ultimately inevitable. 
William Pickens once made a remark to the effect that ‘‘the 
first abolitionist was the runaway slave.’’ His remark is 
full of philosophy. The runaway slave was obviously the 
cause of the Fugitive Slave Law. The Fugitive Slave Law 
was the never-failing stimulus for the abolitionists. The 
flight of the fugitive made slave property uncertain. 

Almost at ‘ae instant that slavery was introduced 
slaves began to run away. The fugitive slave was a cou- 
rageous fighter. This is readily realized when we admit 
there are many more ways of fighting than physical con- 
flict. The fugitive slave reasoned that this method of 
abolishing his personal slavery was the safest and surest 
method usually open to him. It was far from easy and 
safe. The early slaves found difficulty in deciding whither 
they might run away and hide. The Indians were near 
by, but the black slave could not be sure of a sympathetic 
reception from these wild men. However, many of the 
first fugitive slaves went to the Indians and threw them- 
selves upon their generosity and kindness. In many in- 
stances these fugitives were warmly received and humanely 
treated. Many of them intermarried with the Indians 
and some of their mixed breed descendants, like Osceola, 
were among the greatest leaders of the Indians. 

The love of freedom was so strong in some of the slaves 
that they ran away even though they had no definite place 
to go. They went off to die in the forests and mountains 
if they could not live on the grain, wild fruits, and birds 
which they could find in these hiding places. As soon as 
the slaves somehow got some vague ideas of the geography 
of the country and some idea of the direction in which they 
could discover friends who would help them to escape, they 
began to run away toward the North into the States above 
the Mason and Dixon Line and even into Canada. The slave 
who undertook to escape from slavery in the lower South 
by fleeing to the North was evidently undertaking a long, 
tedious, and dangerous journey. With the methods of 
travel available in those times and with the handicaps of 
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a fugitive from the clutches of the law, upheld by almost 
solid public opinion throughout the South, the distance to 
freedom must have indeed seemed great to the lonely black 
slave meditating and planning his escape from a Southern 
plantation. It is true that the escaping slave could always 
depend upon co-operation from the majority of his fellow- 
slaves, but he could not be sure of all of them. Some of 
the slaves, feeling that they were running too great risks 
in attempting to help their fellow sufferers to escape, re- 
fused to give them aid. The fugitive, therefore, had to be 
very careful because one mistake in reference to who was 
a friend or enemy among his fellow slaves might cause him 
to be captured and returned to a revengeful master before 
he had actually started on the rocky road to freedom. 

The slave owners developed an effective system of ap- 
prehending fugitives because they realized that this habit 
of running away was one of the most subtle and dangerous 
methods of fighting slavery that the well nigh helpless 
slaves could command. As soon as it was detected that a 
slave had escaped a descriptive advertisement of him was 
published far and wide as quickly and efficiently as the 
methods of communication available at that time would 
permit. Rewards of no mean value were offered for the 
capture of these fugitives, sometimes dead or alive; and a 
vigorous search and pursuit immediately followed. Dread- 
ful bloodhounds trained especially for the purpose, and 
men little less bloodthirsty than the hounds, were put 
upon the trail. The fugitive was hotly and relentlessly 
pursued. The slave catchers felt no scruples against 
killing the slave as they would a fleeing rabbit or deer if 
he could not be captured alive or if he put up a dangerous 
resistance when cornered. Many escaping slaves lost their 
lives in fierce conflicts with bloodhounds or in desperate 
efforts to overcome the handicaps offered by cold, rain, 
rivers, mountain-passes and many other obstacles never 
known or recorded. This was a much more hazardous 
journey than Lindbergh’s recent flight to Paris. 

The successful runaway slave was not only an abolition- 
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ist in the narrow sense in that he abolished his own per- 
sonal slavery, but in a larger and more important sense 
he helped the abolition movement by provoking the slave- 
owning class to attempts at retaliation which were so cruel 
and inhuman that they advertised the whole system of 
slavery as infamous. The romance of their never ceasing 
fight furnished inspiration and concrete material for multi- 
tudes of anti-slavery propagandists with less influence and 
skill than Harriet Beecher Stowe, but agitating neverthe- 
less with some effect. The fact that the slaves were willing 
to take the risks involved in such an undertaking in the face 
of the terrible odds was forceful proof to the abolitionists 
that these bondsmen should be free. Other convincing 
evidence for the abolitionists was the skill shown by many 
of the slaves in their methods of eluding the white officers 
of the South and in effecting their freedom in spite of the 
carefully laid plans by the ‘‘superior’’ whites. The Under- 
ground Railroad saw many flashes of genius along its busy 
lines. 

One very important fact which should not be over- 
looked in discussing this fight for freedom by the fugitive 
slaves is that many of the bravest and best officers of the 
Underground Railroad were Negroes. Among ilhem was 
William Still who was chairman and secretary of one of 
the most active branches. In the preface to his book, The 
Underground Railroad, Mr. Still describes his own work 
as follows: 


‘‘In these records will be found interesting narratives of the 
escapes of men, women and children from the present House of 
Bondage; from cities and plantations; from rice swamps and cot- 
ton fields; from kitchens and mechanic shops; from border states 
and gulf states; from cruel masters and mild masters; some guided 
by the North star alone, penniless, braving the perils of the land 
and sea, eluding the keen scent of the bloodhound as well as the 
more dangerous pursuit of the savage slave hunter; some from 
secluded dens and caves of the earth, where for months and years 
they had been hidden away awaiting the chance to escape; from 
mountains and swamps, where indescribable sufferings and other 
privations had patiently been endured. Occasionally fugitives 
came in boxes and chests, and not infrequently some were secreted 
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in steamers and vessels, and in some instances journeyed hundreds 
of miles in skiffs. Men disguised in female attire and women 
dressed in the garb of men have under very trying circumstances 
triumphed in thus making their way to freedom. And here and 
there, when all other modes of escape seemed cut off, some, whose 
fair complexions have rendered them indistinguishable from their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren, feeling that they could endure the yoke 
no longer, with assumed airs of importance, such as they had been 
accustomed to see their masters show when traveling, have taken 
the usual modes of conveyance and have even braved the most 
scrutinizing inspection of slave holders, slave catchers, and car 
conductors, who were ever on the alert to catch those who were 
considered base and white enough to practice such deception.’’ 


j 

It is clear then that the fugitive slaves were not only 
consciously fighting for their own individual freedom but 
they were sometimes consciously and sometimes uncon- 
sciously fighting for the cause of the ultimate general 
emancipation of all the slaves. The large number of cases 
of slaves running away caused the Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 which helped bring on the Civil War. The Negro of- 
ficers of the Underground Railroad and other Negro as- 
sistants of fugitive slaves, of course, were working in the 
ranks of the abolitionists. 

The Negro slaves also fought for their freedom in more 
direct and definite ways. Many fought for freedom 
through hard labor and rigid economy. Some fought for 
freedom by what Doctor DuBois calls the ‘‘appeal to rea- 
son.’’ 

Very early in the history of slavery some of the slaves 
began to secure their freedom by purchasing themselves 
or their relatives. It was a courageous undertaking for a 
slave of such a little earning power to undertake to pur- 
chase both himself and his family. This difficulty grew out 
of several things. The slave had to work most of his time 
for his master and therefore had only ‘‘spare”’ or over time 
at night, and on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Many 
of them worked for unusually low wages. The wages were 
scarcely over $20.00 per month as a maximum; slaves found 
it difficult to earn more. It took a very long time, then, for 
the worker to save enough to buy himself or a loved one. 
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Many fought it through to a successful conclusion, however, 
and thereafter enjoyed a few fleeting years of comparative 
freedom. 

In exceptional cases unusually generous or far-sighted 
masters would allow their slaves to hire themselves. All 
they could earn above the amount which they paid the 
master they were at liberty to use in any way they chose. 
The greatest desire of most of the slaves being freedom, 
they usually saved to buy themselves. 

This act of giving the slave the opportunity to buy 
himself was not always due to humanitarian or Christian 
sentiments. In some instances, it was due to the fact that 
the slave owners, realizing that slave labor was an economic 
failure, planned by offering the slaves the great blessing of 
personal freedom, to make him approximate the efficiency 
and economy of a free laborer. The scheme was not a 
bad one judged by results obtained in several instances. 
This point is well explained by Booker T. Washington as 
follows: 


‘“When he (the master) allowed them (the slaves) to buy their 
own freedom, it was a practical recognition that the system was 
economically a mistake, since the slave who could purchase his 
freedom was one whom it did not pay to hold as a slave. This 
fact was clearly recognized by a planter in Mississippi who declared 
that he had found it paid to allow the slaves to buy their freedom. 
In order to encourage them to do this he devised a method by 
which they might purchase their freedom in instalments. After 
they had saved a certain amount of money by extra labor, he per- 
mitted them to buy one day’s freedom a week. With this much 
capital invested in themselves, they were then able to purchase, in 
a much shorter time a second, a third and a fourth day’s freedom, 
until they were entirely free. A somewhat similar method was 
sometimes adopted by certain freedmen for purchasing the freedom 
of their families. In such a case the father would purchase, for 
instance, a son or a daughter. The children would then join with 
their father in purchasing the other members of the family.’’? 


Illustrative of this method of purchase is the interesting 
story of George and Susan Kibby of Saint Louis told by 
Trexler as follows: 


1B. T. Washington, The Story of the Negro, Vol. 1, page 194. 
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‘*In 1853 Kibby entered into a contract with Henry C. Hart 
and his wife Elizabeth L. Hart to purchase their Negress named 
Susan, whom he wished to marry. The price was eight hundred 
dollars. The contract is devoid of all sentiment and is as coolly 
commercial as though merchandise was the subject under consid- 
eration. Kibby had two hundred dollars to pay down. He was 
to pay the remainder in three yearly installments, and upon the 
fulfilment of the contract Susan was to receive her freedom. In 
the meantime Kibby was to take possession of Susan under the 
following conditions: ‘Provided however said Kibby shall furnish 
such security as may be required by the proper authorities, to such 
bond as may be required for completing such emancipation, so as to 
absolve .. . Hart and wife from all liability for the future sup- 
port and maintenance of said Susan and her increase. This 
obligation to be null and void on the part of said Hart and wife, 
if said Kibby shall fail for the period of one month, after the same 
shall for the time become due and payable, to pay to said Hart and 
wife said sums of money as herein before specified, of the annual 
interest thereon, and in the event of such failure, all of the sum 
or sums of money whether principal or interest, which may have 
been paid by the said Kibby shall be forfeited, and said Kibby shall 
restore to said Hart and wife said Negro girl Susan and such child 
or children as she may then have, such payments being hereby set 
off against the hire of said Susan, who is this day delivered into 
the possession of said Kibby. And said Kibby hereby binds himself 
to pay said sums of money as hereinbefore specified, and is not to 
be absolved therefrom on the death of said Susan, or any other 
contingency or plea whatever. He also binds himself to keep at 
his own expense a satisfactory policy of insurance on the life of 
said Susan, for the portion of her price remaining unpaid, payable 
to T. J. Brent, trustee for Mrs. E. L. Hart, and that said Susan 
shall be kept and remain in this County, until the full and com- 
plete execution of this contract.’ 

‘* Attached to the back of this contract are the receipts for the 
installments. ‘The first reads thus: ‘Received of George Kibby one 
mule of the value of sixty-five dollars on within contract Feb. 1st, 
1854, H. C. Hart.’ The fifth and last payment was made on De- 
cember 3, 1855—two years lacking six days following the date of 
the contract. Accompanying the contract is the deed of manu- 
mission of Susan, likewise dated December 3. Thus Kibby ful- 
filled his bargain in less than the time allowed him.’’? 


The Negro slaves made an effort for freedom through 
appeals to the sense of fair play and feeling of common 
humanity which the Southern white people always pos- 
sessed. Of course, the nature of slavery was such that the 
bondmen had to be interested in the question of freedom. 

2 Quoted by Weatherford, The Negro from Africa to America, page 175. 
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Diplomacy on the part of the slave dictated that he be not 
radical on the question, but there were some Negroes who 
did not hesitate to condemn the system and to denounce 
their own masters for wrongfully holding them in bondage. 
Many of these brave advocates of freedom became martyrs 
for their frank opposition to the prevailing regime, but 
their sacrifice was a worth-while contribution in the fight 
of the Negro slave for liberty. 

The Negroes also presented a kind of mute appeal to 
reason by conduct worthy of freemen. Many a slave con- 
vineed his master that he ought to be free because he con- 
ducted himself with such manly and honorable bearing that 
the master’s reason suggested that it was folly to deprive 
such a man of his freedom. The Negro slave who dis- 
played the essential qualities of manhood in so far as such 
a thing could be done under the limitations of the life of a 
slave was a tremendously effective argument in favor of 
emancipation. Such individuals among the slaves were 
proof that the theory of racial inferiority was a fiction. As 
this belief in the Negro’s hopeless inferiority was one of 
the fundamental pillars of the slave owner’s philosophy, 
when this theory was exploded the whole system seemed to 
weaken. 

The character of the Negro was continually disturbing 
the tranquillity of the minds of the slave owners. All this 
constituted a part of the Negro slaves’ marvelous fight for 
freedom. The slave rightly drafted the Christian religion 
to help him challenge the justice and righteousness of 
slavery. When a Negro slave professed and adopted the 
religion of Jesus he thereby became a ‘‘brother in Christ’’ 
of his master and oppressor. The Negro was not slow to 
impress the master with the fact that slavery was incom- 
patible as a relationship between fellow Christians. The 
Negro, as a rule, even as he is today, was too diplomatically 
polite to be offensively rude; but how could the sensitive 
white master hear his fellow Christian, the slave, singing 
‘‘E\verybody talkin’ ’bout Heaven Aint goin’ dare’’ with- 
out feeling that he was being gently rebuked for holding 
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the singer in bondage contrary to the teachings of Him who 
taught his disciples to pray, ‘‘Our Father’’? The Negro 
slave also demolished the argument for racial inferiority 
with the matchless story of the Good Samaritan. This 
was indeed subtle but very effective fighting for freedom. 

We may illustrate how this subtle method of fighting 
for freedom accomplished results by quoting a statement 
from the pen of Henry Laurens, a distinguished South 
Carolina statesman and leader. Writing to his son, this 
great man expressed himself thus: 

‘You know, my dear son, I abhor slavery. I was born in a 
country where slavery had been established by British Kings and 
parliaments, as well as by the laws of that country ages before 
my existence. I found the Christian religion and slavery growing 
under the same authority and cultivation. I nevertheless disliked 
it. In former days there was no combating the prejudices of men 
supported by interest; the day I hope is approaching when, from 
principles of gratitude as well as justice, every man will strive to 
be foremost in showing his readiness to comply with the golden 
rule.’’ 


What caused Laurens, born and nursed in the cradle of 
the slave regime, to ‘‘abhor slavery’’? Some may say 
that it was his innate love of freedom. There may be 
something in that, but I am constrained to believe that the 
character of the Negro slaves and their half mute appeal 
for freedom had much to do with converting this great man 
and many others to this way of thinking. The attitude of 
certain men like Laurens resulted in the freeing of many 
Negroes and some of these free Negroes used their liberty 
to fight more effectively for freedom for all. 

It must be said that a few of the free Negroes failed to 
catch the vision of the righteousness of general abolition 
and too often entered into the support of the slave regime 
by purchasing and holding slaves themselves as far as their 
means and ability would permit them. It is said that 3777 
Negroes owned slaves in 1830.5 But these Negro slave 
owners were hopelessly in the minority and were ineffec- 
tive in their opposition to the Negro in his self-directed 

8 Woodson’s Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
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fight for freedom. Negro slaveholders were merely the 
exception that proved the general rule that the freedom of 
the Negro was achieved like that of all free peoples, be- 
cause he fought for it, assisted by friends of the other races. 
It should be noted also that many of the Negroes who held 
slaves did so to keep them from being sold into other hands 
where they would receive less sympathy. This is the testi- 
mony of Miss Mae Holloway, of Charleston, whose family 
held slaves. Some of the slaves of Negroes thus reported, 
moreover, were their wives or husbands and children whom 
they could not manumit unless they left certain slave states. 

Although the writer believes that the facts herein pre- 
sented are significant in the fight of the Negro slave for 
freedom, there are doubtless those who think that most of 
this is a belabored or far-fetched argument. However 
there is yet to be recorded the story of more definite fight- 
ing—unmistakable physical fighting—which the Negro 
slaves engaged in to procure the coveted prize of freedom. 
The Negroes started fighting physically for their freedom 
as soon as they were captured on their native soil in Africa. 
Many of them died there fighting. Others died in conflicts 
on the sea. Still others began fighting as soon as they 
landed in America. A few fought single handed and a few 
joined the Indians and battled with them. 

It is true that the majority of the Negro slaves who 
finally came to this country did not engage in physical con- 
flict to procure their freedom because, as we have said 
previously, they did not consider that a safe or efficient 
method under the circumstances which prevailed. If they 
engaged in open rebellion the chances were ten to one that 
they would be destroyed. The slave regime was well or- 
ganized and fortified against rebellion. Those who showed 
signs of chronic determination to appeal to physical re- 
sistance were cruelly punished and ruthlessly eliminated. 
A distinguished Negro writer has expressed this idea as 
follows: ‘‘A long, awful process of selection chose out the 
listless, ignorant, sly and humble and sent to heaven the 
proud, the vengeful and the daring. The old African war- 
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rior spirit died away of violence and a broken heart.’’* 
But ‘‘the old African warrior spirit died’’ hard and was 
instrumental in causing much bloodshed before its heart 
was broken. Writers agree that the Negroes who first 
came into North American territory as slaves were far 
more war-like and prone to rise and fight than those who 
came along later when the process of selection which 
DuBois referred to in the quotation above had been in op- 
eration long enough to produce its deadly work. Yet, the 
Negro slaves kept on fighting physically from time to time 
until slavery was destroyed by Abraham Lincoln’s famous 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

As early as 1711 we have definite records of South 
Carolina slaves who had run away organizing and fighting 
their masters.° In New York, in 1712, an insurrection of 
slaves developed to such an extent that, had it not been for 
timely aid from the garrison, the city would have been 
burned. Whites were attacked in their homes and on the 
streets by the blacks in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1720. 
In 1730 many slaves in this colony actually armed and em- 
bodied to destroy the whites. Two hundred Negroes as- 
sembled near the mouth of the Rappahannock River, Vir- 
ginia, to kill the white people in a church, but when the 
plot was discovered they fled. In 1723 some desperate 
Negroes planned to burn the city of Boston, and so much 
fear was expected that the city had to take extra precau- 
tion against ‘‘Indians, Negro or Mulatto Servants, or 
Slaves.’? A number of Negroes arose against their mas- 
ters in Savannah, Georgia, in 1728, but fled when twice 
fired upon, as they were already disconcerted by a disagree- 
ment as to time. 

‘‘TIn Williamsburg, Virginia,’’ according to Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, ‘‘there occurred an insurrection of the blacks 
in 1730, oceasioned by the rumor that Governor Spotts- 
wood had arrived with instructions to free all persons who 


4DuBois: John Brown. 
5 Holland: A Refutation of Calumnies, etc., p. 63. 
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had been baptized. Five counties sent forth armed men 
with orders to kill the slaves if they refused to submit. 
That year a Negro in Malden, Massachusetts, plundered 
and burned his master’s home because he was sold to a man 
in Salem, whom he disliked. In 1731 slaves being imported 
from Guinea by George Scott of Rhode Island asserted 
themselves and murdered three of the crew. Captain 
John Major of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in charge of a 
cargo of slaves, was murdered with all of his crew the fol- 
lowing year by slaves carried on this same route. Captain 
Beers of Rhode Island, and all his unfortunate coworkers 
except two, suffered the same fate when on a similar voyage 
a few years later. 

‘‘In 1741 there broke out a formidable insurrection of 
slaves in New York City. To repress this uprising thir- 
teen slaves were burned alive, eighteen were hanged, and 
eighty transported. Two of those exiled were sent to the 
West Indies, and it became a custom thereafter for persons 
having ‘any Negro men, strong and hearty, though not of 
the best moral character,’ to brand them as subjects of 
transportation to the West Indies. In 1754 C. Croft of 
Charleston, South Carolina, had two of his female Negroes 
burned alive because they set fire to his buildings. In 1755 
Mark and Phillis, slaves of John Codman of Charleston, 
having learned that their master had by his will made them 
free, poisoned him that they might expedite the matter. 
Mark was hanged and Phillis was burned alive. 

‘‘As a sequel and a cause of the reaction came the bold 
attempts of the Negroes at insurrection. Unwilling to 
undergo the persecutions entailed by this change of slavery 
from a patriarchal to an economic system, a number of 


_ Negroes endeavored to secure relief by refreshing the tree 


of liberty with the blood of their oppressors. The chief 
source of these uprisings came from refugees brought to 
this country from Santo Domingo in 1793 and from certain 
free Negroes encouraged to extend a helping hand to their 
enslaved brethren. The first effort of consequence was 
Gabriel’s Insurrection in Virginia in the year 1800. It 
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had been so deliberately planned that it was thought that 
white men were concerned with it, but an investigation, ac- 
cording to James Monroe, showed that there was no ground 
for such a conclusion. It was brought out, however, that 
these Negroes, through channels of information, had taken 
over the revolutionary ideas of France and were beginning 
to use force to secure to themselves those privileges prized 
by the people in that country. 

‘«The insurrectionary movement was impeded but could 
not be easily stopped. At Camden in 1816, and some years 
later at Tarboro, Newberne and Hillsboro, North Carolina, 
there developed other such plots of less consequence. For 
some years these outbreaks were frequent around Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Petersburgh and New Orleans. In 1822, 
Charleston, South Carolina, however, was the scene of a 
better planned effort to effect the liberation of the slaves 
by organizing them to assassinate their masters. The 
leading spirit was one Denmark Vesey, an educated Negro 
of Santo Domingo, from which he had brought his new 
ideas as to freedom. It was observed that these Negroes 
in Charleston had been reading the slavery debate of the 
Missouri Compromise and were emboldened by the attacks 
on the institution to effect its extermination. In all of 
these cases the plans of the Negroes were detected in time 
to foil them, and the conspirators were promptly executed 
in such a barbarous way as to serve as a striking example 
of the fate awaiting those who refused to be deterred from 
such efforts. 

‘*An extensive scheme for an insurrection, however, 
came in 1828 from David Walker of Massachusetts, who, 
in a systematic address to the slaves throughout the coun- 
try, appealed to them to rise against their masters. 
Walker said: ‘For although the destruction of the op- 
pressors God may not effect by the oppressed, yet the Lord 
our God will bring other destruction upon them, for not 
unfrequently will he cause them to rise up one against the 
other, to be split, divided, and to oppress each other, and 
sometimes to open hostilities with sword in hand.’ 
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‘‘But the most exciting of all of these disturbances did 
not come until 1831, when Nat Turner, a Negro insurgent 
of Southampton County, Virginia, feeling that he was or- 
dained of God to liberate his people, organized a number of 
daring blacks and proceeded from plantation to plantation 
murdering their masters. Having obtained great influ- 
ence over the minds of his followers, he was in a position 
to interest a much larger number of them than other 
Negroes who had undertaken to incite their fellows to self- 
assertion. With the aid of six desperate companions, who 
finally increased tenfold, he killed sixty whites. After a 
few days of slaughter and local warfare, Turner and his 
followers were finally driven into the swamps by the State 
militia and United States troops. On the first day over a 
hundred Negroes were killed. After a few days of re- 
sistance they were overpowered and imprisoned. Twelve 
Negroes were promptly convicted and expatriated, but Nat 
Turner and twenty of his accomplices were hanged. An 
effort was made to connect William Lloyd Garrison and 
David Walker with this rising, but no evidence to this ef- 
fect could be found. Garrison disclaimed any connection 
with the insurrection. The thought then that slaves them- 
selves could cause such a disturbance struck terror to the 
very heart of the South, which thereafter lived in eternal 
dread of servile insurrection. The slaves finally abandoned 
the idea of such concerted drastic action but they had al- 
ready done enough to inspire John Brown for his martyr- 
dom at Harpers Ferry in 1859.”’ 

A. H. Gorpon 











HENRY HIGHLAND GARNET 


Henry Highland Garnet represents a type of Negro 
leadership during the anti-slavery and reconstruction pe- 
riods that has not received due consideration. Volumes 
have been written on these stormy days, but little attention 
has been given to the rdle of Garnet who deserves front 
rank as the radical forerunner of Frederick Douglass, the 
advocate of moral suasion rather than resistance. Be- 
ginning in the late thirties, Garnet truly blazed the way for 
the Negro abolitionists and kept the flame of freedom burn- 
ing while the nation was absorbed with the problems of ex- 
pansion and the contest over the extension of slavery in 
the Trans-Mississippi territories. On the platform and 
through the press Garnet’s message was delivered in the 
defense of his oppressed fellow sufferers in bondage. 
With them he was able fully to sympathize in that he had 
escaped from that estate and knew the bitterness of slave 
life. Such experiences burned into his soul an ambition 
and determination to lead the way in protest and action 
for the liberation of his people. Like one crying in the 
wilderness, Garnet pointed out a way which was modified 
and finally adopted. 

For the peculiar task of leading the slaves to freedom 
Garnet was especially fitted. There was something about 
his personality which few leaders possess—the command- 
ing presence which inspires courage and the will to fight 
through difficulties. In his personality were reflected the 
fire and genius of African chieftains who had defied * the 
slave catchers and later had rankled in Southern bondage. 
No disappointment could crush such a spirit as that which 
Garnet manifested in behalf of his people. His person- 
ality and his method of attack heartened alike the es- 
caped fugitive and the abolitionist leader. In 1843 when 

1J. M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 33 (Memorial Discourse). 
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weaker minds vacillated and quailed at the suggestion of 
using physical force to promote liberation, and Negro 
leaders branded his advice to the slaves as dangerous and 
incendiary, Garnet insisted that this was the only remedy. 

Henry Highland Garnet was born December 23, 1815, at 
New Market, Kent County, Maryland.? He was the de- 
scendant of a kidnapped African chief from the Mandingo 
tribe.* Ina tribal fight his grandfather had been captured 
and sold to the slave traders who brought him to America 
where he was resold in Virginia.‘ Landing on the James 
River, this ancestor of Garnet was transferred to Colonel 
William Spencer in Maryland.’ The fact that he survived 
the horrors of the Middle Passage is evidence of the phys- 
ical strength and endurance which were the inheritance of 
Henry Highland Garnet. The desire for liberty surged, 
therefore, in the blood which young Garnet inherited from 
his royal grandfather who, because of his moral and re- 
ligious power ° and his absolute integrity of character, had 
been made a trusty on the plantation at New Market, Mary- 
land. There is serious doubt whether such blood could be 
successfully enslaved. Its superior quality would inevi- 
tably rise, at least, to a position of command. Such is the 
chief characteristic of innate leadership though it may hap- 
pen to be in bondage for a time. Thus Henry Highland 
Garnet received from his African ancestry the qualities 
which were to distinguish him through a long career of 
leadership and usefulness. 

From his father, George Garnet, Henry not only in- 
herited the sterling traits and bearing which were so domi- 
nant in the celebrated grandfather, but he owed much to his 
mother,’ a woman of extraordinary energy and industry. 
She was ‘‘tall and finely moulded with bright intellectual 
face, lighted up with lustrous, twinkling, laughing, eyes.’’ * 


2J. M. Smith, Garnet’s Life, 17. 

3C. G. Woodson, Negro Church, 275. 

4A. Crummell, Africa and America, 273. 
5J. M. Smith, Sketch of Garnet’s Life, 17. 
6 [bid., 18 and 43. 

7 Ibid., 18. 

® Samuel Smith, A Letter Written in 1883. 
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Henry’s eyes were bright and unclouded; above them was a 
massive forehead of a ‘‘finely shaped head which might 
have been taken as a model for an artist.’’® To this price- 
less gift may be added a disposition which was fascinating 
to all who came into contact with him. Garnet possessed 
the capacity ,to ingratiate himself into the esteem of hun- 
dreds whom he unconsciously influenced. 

Garnet’s escape from bondage is unique; doubtless it 
had much to do with the attitude toward slavery which he 
maintained in later years. He knew what oppression 
meant and his escape from it reflects ingenuity and cour- 
age. Late in 1824 his parents had secured permission to 
attend a funeral of a relative in Maryland, some distance 
from New Market. ‘‘Henry’s father, mother, sister, and 
seven others, including himself, composed the company. 
... For several days they slept in the woods and 
swamps,” traveling all night long. Henry now nine years 
old, kept up with the fugitives until his little limbs gave 
out.’’ Relatives carried him on their backs until the party 


reached the home of Thomas Garrett, a Quaker and spon- 


sor of the Underground Railway, who lived at Wilmington, 
Delaware. At this station the party separated and 
Henry’s family went to New Hope, Bucks County,’ Penn- 
sylvania, where he first entered a school house. From this 
point the pilgrims continued their journey to New York 
City, where some of the happiest and some of the bit- 
terest experiences of Garnet’s life were ahead. 

The next step in the escape from slavery was to give 
thanks, which the father, George Garnet, did by calling the 
family together. This, however, was not sufficient cause 
for reassurance in those days. Foresight prompted the 
band to change their names in order to avoid capture and 
persecution by the slave hunters who were always busy 
on the trails of fleeing fugitives. The boy was told that his 
name was Henry. Thus, in the prime of youth, Garnet 

9A. Crummell, Africa and America, 274. 


10 J. M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 19. 
11 W. J. Simmons, Men of Mark, 656. 
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learned the difficulties surrounding flight from bondage and 
oppression. In later years he was to speak out of this 
trying experience in appeal to the slaves and the abolition- 
ists against the institution which had been responsible for 
his sufferings. It is not easy to visualize one hundred 
years later the conditions and circumstances which faced 
this future leader of the ante-bellum period. These cir- 
cumstances, however, were the fiery crucible in which the 
metal of Garnet and other brave and courageous leaders 
was refined. 

Garnet had endured quite enough in the subtle flight 
from Maryland, but this was not the end of his pilgrim- 
age from the land of oppression. All had gone very well 
thus far. A sudden turn brought slave hunters, the neme- 
sis of all fugitives. In 1829, while Henry was away cook- 
ing on a schooner which plied between New York City 
and ** Washington, D. C., the slave catchers invaded the 
Garnet home. On his return he learned that ‘‘his father 
in escaping had leaped from the roof of a two-story house; 
his mother had barely eluded their grasp; his sister had 
been arrested and tried as a fugitive from labor before 
Richard Riker, Recorder of the City of New York.’’* 
This incident caused Henry’s blood to surge for revenge 
upen those who had mistreated his relatives. With the 
meagre money which he had he purchased a“ large clasp 
knife and boldly walked up Broadway in the hope that 
some slave hunter would approach him. Nothing could 
have possibly stung Garnet worse than an injury to his 
mother. He adored her with the most tender love and de- 
votion and for her he would gladly have died. Realizing 
his danger, friends lured him away to the home of Thomas 
Willis,” in Jericho, Long Island. Here Henry Highland 
Garnet enjoyed himself much before departing for per- 
manent employment, which was his next experience on 
Long Island. 


12 J, M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 25. 
13 Tbid., 25. 
14 Thid., 26. 
15 Tbid., 26. 
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Garnet was given to ‘‘the care and keeping of Epenetus 
Smith under a certain form of indenture.’’’*® In this serv- 
ice Garnet remained two years before he returned to New 
York City and joined his family. During his indentured 
service, one of his legs was injured permanently. The 
revelations * of the cowardly attack upon his family had 
made an enduring impression upon Garnet’s mind. This 
was a constant physical reminder of the slough of despond 
from which he had escaped. Slavery had produced in him 
one of the greatest foes which the crisis from 1830 to 1860 
would ever face. To the liberation of fellow slaves Gar- 
net’s life was now firmly dedicated. Douglass and others 
had escaped from bondage, but few if any of them suffered 
in mind and body the agony of Henry Highland Garnet. 
Naturally he placed responsibility for his condition at the 
door of slavery, to the destruction of which he was resolved 
to lend his utmost of intellect and character. ‘To this tre- 
mendous task he brought strength and courage which the 
stormiest difficulties of the conflict never daunted. 

Garnet’s school days began in 1826, when he was sent 
to the African Free School No. 1** in Mulberry Street, 
New York City. He continued his education in School No. 
2 in the same city. The curriculum in the latter included 
spelling, penmanship, grammar, geography, and astron- 
omy. Mr. Charles C. Andrews, an Englishman, was the 
director. He held constantly before his students the 
highest ideals. In order to inspire’*® the pupils, Mr. An- 
drews inaugurated fairs for the exhibition of special 
talents and at his own expense hired additional instructors 
for the work.” Garnet remained in this school until 1828, 
when he made two trips to Cuba as a cabin attendant. On 
returning to America he resumed his studies with Mr. 
Andrews for a year, at the end of which the latter had to 
give up his work on account of his colonization views. He 


16 Samuel A. Smith, Letter Written 1883. 

17 J. M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 26. 
18 Tbid., 21. 
19 [bid., 23. 
20 Ibid., 21. 
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had kindled in the mind of Garnet, however, a desire for 
learning which would never be extinguished. 

In 1831 Garnet continued his studies in the High School 
for Colored Youth which was organized in New York by 
Curtis and Leiboldt.* Having a background in the com- 
mon branches, Garnet began the study of Latin and Greek 
in which he became an excellent student. While engaged 
in the study of the classics young Garnet met the Rev. 
Theodore 8. Wright who, in 1833, was pastor of the first 
Negro Presbyterian Church in New York City. This ac- 
quaintance was far-reaching in its'influence upon Garnet’s 
life in that it was responsible for his choice of the ministry 
as his life work. Rev. Mr. Wright, an abolitionist, saw 
Garnet’s fine possibilities for training not only for the min- 
istry but for the cause of abolition. 

The next step in Garnet’s education was at Canaan, 
New Hampshire, where the Rev. William Scales was con- 
ducting a school. Garnet matriculated in 1835 ” and, with 
Alexander Crummell, a lifelong friend, and others, entered 
joyously upon his studies.** There was in this rural com- 
munity, however, a race prejudice which was even more 
discomforting than that in the cities. The inhabitants, who 
loathed the idea of having Negroes educated in their com- 
munity, began to lay sinister designs upon the institution 
to which Garnet and his fellow pilgrims had journeyed. 
The feeling of hatred soon crystallized into mob action in 
August of 1835.*%* Ninety-five yoke of oxen were assembled 
for the purpose of moving the academy. The task, being 
difficult, required two days, after which the building was 
destroyed by fire. The mob further attacked Garnet in 
the home of one Mr. Kimball with whom Garnet was board- 
ing. In this incident Henry showed the bravery and cour- 
age which were characteristic of his life. Although lame, 
suffering with a fever, and using a crutch, he fired at the 

21 J. M. Smith, Garnet’s Life, 27. 

22 Ibid., 29 and 30. 


28 Wilson Armistead, Tribute for the Negro, 511. 
24A, Crummell, Africa and America, 299. 
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mob which had shot up the house. The remainder of the 
time he spent molding bullets for the double-barrelled *° 
shot gun which he used in defending himself against the 
further attacks of the rioters. 

From Canaan, New Hampshire, Garnet went by stage 
and other means of travel across Vermont to Whitesboro, 
New York. There his study was to be resumed under the 
inspiration and encouragement of the Rev. Beriah Green,” 
President of Oneida Institute. This period of study is 
significant in that it supplied the finishing touches of 
Garnet’s training. The rising tide of reform, based upon 
the principles of morality and religion as taught in the In- 
stitute, attracted Garnet to the life which he was to lead.” 
In 1840 he completed his course with honor at Oneida In- 
stitute and entered immediately upon a career of leader- 
ship. ‘‘In his school life he always led his mates, and 
through life he always desired to be in advance, notwith- 
standing the hindrances his feeble health caused, for he 
was a cripple at the age of fifteen as a result of white 
swelling.’’ ** 

That Garnet should enter the gospel ministry was logi- 
cal and inevitable after the tutelage which he had received 
chiefly from clergymen. Those who were interested in the 
elevation of Negroes thought first of their spiritual wel- 
fare. As long as slaves were singing, praying, and shout- 
ing they would think less of their degraded estate. The 
point of emphasis was essentially similar to that of the 
missionary teachers who founded numerous schools for the 
freedmen in the South after 1865. Until quite recently the 
attack on Negro education has been chiefly through religion. 
This explains the dominance of the minister in Negro lead- 
ership. ‘They were the first leaders of the headless host 
in pointing the way of the spiritual life. The history and 
traditions of the Bible are reflected in the subtle arguments 

25 J. M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 30. 

26 A. Crummell, Africa and America, 281. 

27 Ibid., 280. 

28 W. J. Simmons, Men of Mark, 658. 
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of Garnet who based his appeals upon the rights of man as 
set forth in Holy Writ. 

Garnet was first urged by the Rev. Theodore Wright of 
New York City to enter the ministry. By this minister 
Garnet was baptized and received into the Presbyterian 
Church. Upon graduation from Oneida Institute in 1840, 
however, Garnet began a school for Negro youth at Troy, 
New York, in the lecture room of the First Presbyterian 
Church.”? ‘Two years later he was ordained and installed 
as the first pastor of the Liberty Street Negro Presbyterian 
Church of Troy. There he remained until 1843. 

This was a remarkable period in Garnet’s life in that he 
was actively identified with the wave of self-assertion which 
was spreading among northern Negroes during the forties. 
The fact that many of the conventions met at Troy, New 
York,® is further testimony of Garnet’s leadership in these 
movements. Not only was he prominent in the affairs of 
his own race, but he took an active part as a member of the 
Young Men’s Literary Society of the city, in discussions of 
such topics of the day as temperance and abolition. On 
both questions Garnet was eminently prepared to speak 
with power and conviction. It was a time when oratory 
was in great demand * as a means of arousing public opin- 
ion for or against a cause. 

Henry Highland Garnet’s leadership in the anti-slavery 
crusade from 1840 to 1860 is a span of his life which is 
outstanding in spite of the fact that it has generally been 
overlooked except by those who have examined his address 
to the slaves of America in 1843. It is scarcely known that 
Garnet was the forerunner of Frederick Douglass who as- 
sumed, eventually, the leadership of the movement for 
which Garnet deserves credit. The beacon light held out by 
Garnet at Troy, New York, deserves more attention than 
students of the ante-bellum leadership have given it. The 
problem of seizing an issue which another has created is 

29 J. M. Smith, Sketch of H. H. Garnet’s Life, 33. 

30 Ibid., 36. 

31 Wilson Armistead, Tribute for the Negro, 512. 
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much less difficult than that of choosing a path which can 
be blazed only by the prophet or pioneer, though he is 
often looked upon as a dreamer or fanatic. 

The address to the slaves at the Convention of Colored 
Citizens at Buffalo, New York, in 1843, was unquestionably 
a milestone in the abolition movement. Garrison and other 
abolitionists had previously spoken frankly and fearlessly 
concerning the institution of slavery. Certain Negroes 
had voiced such sentiments. Before this time, however, 
no Negro had dared express himself in the language which 
Garnet used in this appeal: 


Brethren, arise, arise! Strike for your lives and liberties. 
Now is the day and the hour. Let every slave throughout the land 
do this, and the days of slavery are numbered. You can not be 
more oppressed than you have been.—you cannot suffer greater 
eruelties than you have already. Rather die freemen than live to 
be slaves. Remember that you are four millions. 

It is in your power so to torment the God-cursed slaveholders 
that they will be glad to let you go free. If the scale were turned, 
and black men were the masters and white men the slaves, every 
destructive agent and element would be employed to lay the op- 
pressor low. Danger and death would hang over their heads day 
and night. . . . In the name of God, we ask, are you men? Where 
is the blood of your fathers? Has it run out of your veins? 
Awake, awake; millions of voices are calling you! Your dead 
fathers speak to you from their graves. Heaven, as with a voice 
of thunder, calls on you to arise from the dust. 

Let your motto be resistance! resistance! resistance! No op- 
pressed people have ever secured their liberty without resistance. 
What kind of resistance you had better make you must decide by 
the circumstances that surround you, and according to the sug- 
gestion of expediency. Brethren, adieu! Trust in the living God. 
Labor for the peace of the human race, and remember that you are 
four millions! 


These citations are from the address which attracted 
more attention than any other appeal ever presented to the 
Negroes of America. It is probable that John Brown was 
inspired by this appeal to force; at least he was so much 
pleased with the sentiment that Garnet had expressed that 
he had the speech published at his own expense. The raid 
at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, sixteen years later was a con- 

32 C. G. Woodson, Negro Orators, 157. 
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crete attempt to test the possibilities of liberating the 
slaves. 

The effect of Garnet’s address upon the Buffalo Con- 
vention was like that of a thunderbolt. Free Negroes of 
the North stood aghast at the thought of action and force 
suggested by the speaker.** Frederick Douglass, not con- 
curring with certain points in the address nor with the 
sentiments of Garnet, arose to advocate its reference to a 
committee and to reply. Garnet had aroused the fears of 
the delegates lest they should incur the disfavor of the 
northern communities to which they had fled from southern 
bondage. 

The contrast between Frederick Douglass and Henry 
Highland Garnet here is so outstanding that it merits more 
than passing notice. The sources previously used do not 
fully reveal the impassable gulf of difference between the 
philosophy of these two distinguished leaders. Douglass 
remarked that ‘‘there was too much physical foree both in 
the address and remarks of Garnet; that the address, could 
it reach the slaves, and the advice, either of (Garnet) or the 
address be followed, while it might not lead the slaves to 
rise in insurrection for liberty, would nevertheless, and 
necessarily be the occasion for insurrection, and that was 
what he wished in no way to have any agency in hurrying 
about and what we were called upon to avoid.’’ * 

Then followed a debate which occupied the convention 
for several days. A. M. Sumner of Cincinnati, Ohio, sup- 
porting the position taken by Douglass, asserted that ap- 
proval by the convention would be fatal to the safety of 
free people of color who lived on the borders of the slave 
states. He thought that he was fully prepared to antici- 
pate very properly what might be the results thereabouts 
and he felt bound on behalf of himself and his constituents 

33 Minutes of National Convention of Colored Citizens, Buffalo, New 
York, August, 1843, 13. 
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to oppose the passage.** The resulting vote showed 18 in 
favor of the measure and 19 against it. 

Later in the convention, Douglass read a report on 
abolition in which he used the phrase ‘‘moral suasion,’’ to 
which Garnet took keen exception. The time having ex- 
pired, the convention voted an extension in which Garnet 
asked that the report containing ‘‘moral suasion’’ be 
amended and stricken out. The effect of his appeal was to 
divide the convention. Douglass resumed the floor at the 
final count and won a majority. 

This episode represents the parting of ways between 
the radical course approved by Garnet and the more diplo- 
matic or palliative policy of Douglass.** The fear of the 
conservatives won and Douglass ever afterwards assumed 
a more conspicuous role * in the abolition movement than 
Henry Highland Garnet, his forerunner. It required fifty 
years to convince the American Negroes that there was a 
place for radical thinking among them. Gradually they 
came to agree with the more conciliatory and compromis- 
ing attitude of Douglass who feared, with the masses, that 
resistance was fatal. They probably recalled the fate of 
Denmark Vesey and Nat Turner, whom Garnet lauded as 
worthy of emulation. The slave mind of the Negro in 
1843 could not visualize the wisdom of such a course of 
action. While he yearned for freedom, physical resistance 
as a means towards its achievement was inconceivable then 
as now. 

Some leaders of the abolition movement however were 
attracted to this daring new reformer who had appearcd on 
the horizon. He was in great demand as a promoter of 
anti-slavery movements after 1843. The definite organ- 
ization of the people of New York State owes much to this 
fearless and * courageous leader. From the time that he 
made his first appearance in New York City in 1837 he 


35 Minutes of National Convention of Colored People and Friends, Troy, 
New York, 1847, 14. 

36 Tbid., 18. 

37 Ibid., 24. 
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secured standing among first class orators. Requests 
came from all parts of New York, Pennsylvania and sec- 
tions farther West, where audiences were eager to hear the 
cause of abolition presented.** His voice was to be heard 
in Faneuil Hall and beyond the Atlantic in behalf of his 
people. During the subsequent forty years Garnet main- 
tained the attitude of 1843 in presenting and championing 
the cause of the Negro. 

To many Henry Highland Garnet appears as a states- 
man rather than as a minister. It is very probable that he 
possessed the ability which would have achieved distinc- 
tion in politics if he had been given the opportunity. ‘‘He 
had great consciousness of power and love of authority 
which made him in all conditions and at every period of his 
life a leader of men.’’*° He believed in the power of the 
press and recommended it as a means of promoting the 
cause of abolition when Frederick Douglass opposed such 
procedure. Garnet advocated, as early as 1847, the estab- 
lishment of a national printing press which ‘‘would send 
terror into the ranks of our enemies and encourage all of 
our friends, whose friendship is greater than selfish- 
ness.’’** To this Frederick Douglass gave no encourage- 
ment, as he believed in 1847 that a press would develop 
cliques. He realized later, as the publisher of The North 
Star, the power of the press and the importance of the pen 
in the struggle for the freedom of the American slaves. 

News of Garnet’s prominence as an antislavery speaker 
reached England by 1850. There the friends of Free 
Labor and Mrs. H. Richardson invited him to speak on the 
abolition movement. For more than three years Garnet 
remained in England, presenting his cause constantly be- 
fore gatherings ** of people who were desirous of aiding 
the movement. Continuing his journey into Europe, Gar- 
net represented the cause at the World’s Peace Congress 
held at Frankfort. There he was one of the most forceful 

39 J. M. Smith, op. cit., 47-54. 

40 A, Crummell, op. cit., 300. 


41 National Convention of Colored People, Troy, New York, 1847, 6 and 7. 
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and acceptable speakers. This occasion gave him the 
greatest opportunity of his life as he spoke from famous 
pulpits and, by his personality and the brilliancy of his in- 
tellect, discredited the alleged inferiority of the pure- 
blooded Negro.** While in London he served as the Amer- 
ican delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention. He 
spent three years in England, France, and Germany. His 
ability to converse in the native tongue of each country 
proved of value to him and his cause. 

In 1852 Garnet joined the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland and accepted the call as a missionary to 
Jamaica, West Indies. In this field of service he gave his 
very best until he was attacked by a fever from which he 
recovered very slowly. His ** physicians advised that he 
return North, which he did in 1855. On arriving at New 
York, he found that his former friend and adviser, the Rev. 
Theodore S. Wright, had deceased, and the Shiloh Church 
pulpit which he had filled was vacant. Garnet thereupon 
assumed the pastorate of this church. It had deteriorated, 
but he soon restored it to its former prosperity as a center 
of light and hope for the Negroes of New York City.** It 
was chiefly in this line of service that the remainder of his 
life was to be spent. He was, however, more than a min- 
ister. There was mucli of the vision of the statesman in 
his make-up and outlook. This may be said of many 
prominent Negro churchmen who have had to advise in 
things political as well as spiritual. 

Garnet’s efforts in the Civil War reveal the same dis- 
tinguished traits as those characteristic of him in the anti- 
slavery crusade. While the riots were raging in New York 
City in 1863, Garnet’s daughter removed the sign from his 
door—a precaution which possibly saved him from attack. 
He was, however, brave and fearless during this trying 
crisis of the rebellion when Lee ** was invading the North 


43 Samuel Smith, Letter 1883, op. cit. 
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to strike terror and bring the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. Throughout this time Garnet saw service in various 
forms of uplift work. The relief of the Negro sufferers 
placed upon him a task which he gladly assumed and per- 
formed creditably. Negro soldiers and other people of 
African blood were sorely in need of comfort, in the winter 
of 1863-1864. Relief committees were organized among 
the Negroes of New York City and much constructive work 
under Garnet’s direction was done for the soldiers. 

It deserves to be said that Garnet was a staunch advo- 
cate of the employment of Negro soldiers at a time when 
enlistment was bitterly opposed by the Union authorities.*’ 
Subsequently he served as a chaplain among the Negro 
troops. In this he was applying his principles of resistance 
which he urged so strenuously in the Buffalo Convention in 
1843. Such action required courage during this period 
when Negroes were being pursued through the streets of 
New York City. Seeing that the Negro must have a part 
in the achievement of his freedom, Garnet devoted himself 
to the promotion of the scheme. 

Garnet had a deep and abiding love for America, in 
spite of its record in‘the toleration and support of slavery. 
‘‘T love every inch of soil which my feet pressed in my 
youth,’’ said he, ‘‘and I mourn because the accursed shade 
of slavery rests uponit. I love my country’s flag and hope 
that soon it will be cleansed of its stains, and be hailed by 
all nations as the emblem of freedom and independence.’’ ** 
It was such a spirit as this, after the dreadful riots of 1863, 
which inspired Garnet to throw his powerful influence into 
the recruiting of Negro troops. His was genuine patriot- 
ism which rose above personal ambition and refused to let 
discrimination and oppression dissuade him from his 
ideals. Then, as now, it required courage for Negroes to be 
patriotic. There are thousands who have never felt the 
love of one’s country revealed by Garnet. 


47 J. M. Smith, op. cit., 57. 
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On March 2, 1864, before the Civil War was over, Gar- 
net was called to the pastorate of the Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church of Washington, D. C. He accepted 
the call and assumed his duties in July of 1864 and con- 
tinued in charge of the church over two years. He was at 
the height of his fame as a pulpit *® orator and antislavery 
lecturer. His ministry attracted, therefore, many of both 
races to hear him. While Garnet was in Washington he 
became acquainted with President Lincoln and frequently 
advised him concerning the welfare of Negroes. 

The visits of notables in public life to hear Garnet 
preach at the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church recom- 
mended him to President Lincoln as an appropriate speaker 
for the Emancipation Proclamation Anniversary in the 
House of Representatives, 1865. His performance on this 
occasion won the admiration of all and the astonishment of 
many of the foreign ministers who said that if that is a 
specimen of the African race in this country it is time that 
they were free.’’*° This eloquent address was so highly 
appreciated that a request for its publication with a sketch 
of Garnet’s life has left the chief account of the career of 
this splendid leader, who represents so peculiarly a voice 
erying alone in the darkness of bondage. 

Leaving the pastorate at Washington, D. C., Garnet re- 
sumed his former charge at the Shiloh Church in New York 
City. His work there was a center of influence and in- 
spiration to many young men who came to know him. _Lit- 
erary societies in which debating was prominent attracted 
many ambitious young men to the Shiloh Church. Dr. F. 
J. Grimké, while a student at Princeton, visited this church 
oceasionally. Professor George W. Cook was a member 
of the Sunday School. 

As Garnet approached the evening of life his attention 
was drawn to the land of his fathers. He longed to visit 
its shores and to see something of the empires and the 
type of leaders who, in Africa, were proving their metal. 


49 F. J. Grimké, Sermon in 1916, 12. 
50 Samuel Smith, Letter 1883, op. cit. 
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This feeling was, no doubt, due in part to a failure of the 
Negro American to recognize and fully appreciate the 
sterling worth of this man who had given forty years of his 
life to their uplift and advancement. His decision to visit 
Africa was directly opposed, however, to the resolution of 
his young manhood. ‘‘We are planted here,’’ said he, 
‘‘and we can not as a whole be recolonized back to the 
fatherland. It is too late to make a successful attempt to 
separate the white and black people of the New World. 
They love one another too much to endure a separation.’’ ™ 
This shows that he had not believed in the idea of coloniza- 
tion for the entire group. No doubt his motives were due 
to the deep love which he had for his race. At the last 
dinner which he attended in Washington, D. C., Garnet re- 
marked: ‘‘If I can just reach the land of my forefathers 
and with my feet press her soil I shall be content to die.’’ ” 

The opportunity came in 1881 for the realization of 
Garnet’s last ambition. He was at that time appointed 
minister to Liberia. He journeyed by way of England and 
thence to Monrovia where he arrived in December of 1881. 
There he became ill and died the following February. The 
Presbytery of New York said of him: ‘‘ His long service in 
the church, his ability and fidelity as a preacher and pastor, 
the dignity, purity, and usefulness of his life and courage 
with which he maintained the honor of his high calling in 
the church and community commanded our esteem and re- 
spect and render his departure a real loss to the Pres- 
bytery.” 

The life of this distinguished herald of freedom in 
America has not yet appeared. His work can never be 
fully appreciated except through an understanding of the 
mind of the American Negro slave during the crisis from 
1820 to 1860. It is obvious that such a spirit of self-as- 
sertion as that which Garnet announced in his message to 
the slaves in 1843 deserves more than passing notice. The 
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extent to which it inspired Douglass, Remond, and other 
Negroes of less courage than Garnet, will never be known. 
It is enough to say that Henry Highland Garnet created the 
idea which Frederick Douglass tempered and presented to 
the world in a more palliative and acceptable form. The 
truth of Garnet’s message, however, was vindicated in the 
Civil War which emancipated the American Negro slaves 
to whom Garnet recommended force in 1843. 

Frequently the prophet lives before his time. This may 
be said of Garnet, prior to 1850, when he was displaced by 
leaders who emphasized moral suasion. The possibilities 
of the latter course seem very dubious to the student of 
the ante-bellum period. The philosophy of Dew, Fitzhugh, 
Harper, and Calhoun had won the South to a moral justi- 
fication of slavery. In such a slough of despond it took 
nothing less than the radical recommendation of a Garnet 
to shock the national consciousness with the wrongs of 
Negro slavery. It remained for John Brown, in 1859, to 
attempt to translate into action some of the suggestions 
which he undoubtedly received from Garnet.* While 
Negroes quailed at the idea of force and violence, the mar- 
tyr of Harpers Ferry adopted it as a part of his mighty 
plan to lead slaves through the Appalachian ways to free- 
dom. Slavery had destroyed the ancient semblance of 
African bravery; the masses to whom Garnet appealed 
could not see the achievements of their ancestors. Here 
we must keep in mind that very few of Garnet’s type of 
African were ever enslaved. Only the weaker and more 
passive natives were captured for American slavery. The 
royal and warlike Comanches would fight until death rather 
than submit to capture. The degrading system of sub- 
serviency and brutality in this country left little of the 
erstwhile self-assertion in those who were brought here as 


slaves. 
W. M. Brewer 
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THE SLAVE IN EARLY NEW YORK 


Tue DutcH PEriop 


Negro slavery existed in the territory which afterwards 
became the colony and later the State of New York—and 
which I shall for the sake of convenience call New York—- 
long before Peter Stuyvesant in September, 1664, sur- 
rendered his charge to Colonel Richard Nicolls and New 
Amsterdam became New York and Fort Orange, Albany. 
Even before the roving buccaneer from Virginia, the im- 
pudent Captain Samuel Argall,’ made this province Eng- 


1 Memo: In these Notes the following contractions are employed: 1 Col. 
Docs., 2 Col. Docs., &c., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, ... edited by E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., LL.D.,... 
Albany ... 1858, Volume I, II, &e. This series contains 11 volumes: it is 
followed by a series of three volumes edited by B. Fernow, keeper of the His- 
torical Records, Albany, 1883—the volumes of this series are numbered 1, 2 
and 3 New Series or 12, 13 and 14 Old Series. I have adopted the con- 
tinuous numbering and disregard the ‘‘N.S.’’ numbering. 

Laws. The Laws contained in a quarte volume: The Laws of His 
Majesties Colony of New York as they were enacted by the Governour, Coun- 
cil and General Assembly (for the Time being) in divers Sessions, the first 
of which began April 9th, 1691 ... Printed by William Bradford, Printer 
to the Kings Most Excellent Majesty for the Colony of New York, 1719. 
Doc. Hist. The Documentary History of the State of New York... by 

E. S. O’Callaghan, Albany, 1849, in 4 volumes. 

Acts: Acts of the Privy Council of England: Colonial Series. His Majesty’s 

Stationery Office, London, 1910—in 5 volumes. 

A somewhat interesting estimate of Argall is given in Les Jesuites et la 
Nouvelle France ... Paris,. 1895, vol. 1, pp. 67, 68: ‘‘Jeune homme aux 
passions brutales et 4 1’humeur violente, il portait en lui ce mélange de force, 
d’audacieuse habileté et de vices, dont le XVIIe siécle fournit de si fréquents 
exemples. Il était par dessus tout dépourvu de serupule ... il était prét a 
toutes les besognes . . .’’—a young man of brutal passions and violent dis- 
position, he had that combination of force, audacious aptitude and vices, of 
which the 17th Century furnishes so many examples. He was, moreover, 
wholly unscrupulous ... he was ready for anything. 

(1) (Sir) Samuel Argall as early as 1621 complained with others against 
the Dutch settling into that plantation: 1 Col. Docs., p. 58. He said that that 
territory was in Virginia: but, next year, the Dutch came in under the pre- 
tended authority of the West India Company (of Holland) to ‘‘the River 
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lish for a brief time, we find some indications that the 
institution was not wholly unknown. 

Confining myself, however, to what is proved by con- 
temporary documents, I find that the first official reference 
to Negro Slavery extant is a Report ‘‘to the High and 
Mighty Lords States General of the United Netherlands’’ 
by the ‘‘ Assembly of the XIX’? (i.e., the management) ‘‘of 
the Incorporated West India Company,’ exhibited the 
twenty-third of October, 1629.’’ 

Explaining the want of success of the Company, the 
XIX say that the West India Countries are generally un- 
productive ‘‘or if good and fruitful, are very difficult of 


Manahata and made plantation there.’’ 3 Col. Docs., p. 17. This was under 
Cornelis Jacobsen Mey. 

In 1611, on his way home to Virginia from destroying the French Settle- 
ments at Mt. Desert, St. Croix and Port Royal (Nova Scotia), Argall forced 
the Commandant at New Amsterdam to acknowledge English suzerainty by 
running up the English flag and hauling down the Dutch. As soon as Argall’s 
sails had disappeared, down came the new flag and up again went the old. 

21 Col. Docs., p. 39. In succession to the United New Netherlands 
Company, the West India Company was chartered by the States General in 
1621: 1'Col. Docs., p. 27 (n): its charter was to run for 24 years and gave 
a monopoly of Dutch trade and discovery from the South of Newfoundland 
to the Straits of Magellan, the South Seas, including the west coast of 
America north to the Strait of Aman, also New Guinea and Australia. 

In June, 1623, New Netherland was formally created a Province. The 
West India Company sent out the first colonists of ‘‘ New Netherland in 1624 
in the ship Nieuw Nederlandt, under command of Cornelius Jacobsen May, who 
was also the first Director-General. This party of Colonists settled at Fort 
Orange, on the site of present-day Albany. The following year another party 
was sent out with Director-General Willem Verhulst, who superseded May. 
This party also went up the Hudson to Orange, but before the end of the 
year Peter Minuit was sent out to supersede Verhulst. On his arrival, Minuit 
first settled himself on Nut (or Governor’s) Island, and from there purchased 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for sixty guilders’ worth of trading jewels. 
This was the beginning of the settlement of New York in 1626. The Dutch 
West India Company held possession of New Amsterdam and the colony of 
New Netherland until 1664, when Governor Nicolls and his four ships sailed 
into the harbour and made the Director-General Peter Stuyvesant surrender 
to a superior force. Nicolls had sailed under a commission from the Duke of 
York, who had been granted the territory from New England to the Delaware 
by his brother Charles II, though the territory did not belong to the English 
crown. In 1664 New Amsterdam became New York. 

‘‘These articles granted to the Dutch West India Company are the 
rarest of books which bear upon the earliest history of New York.’’ 
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cultivation, especially for our people who being unaccus- 
toned to so hot a climate can with great difficulty betake 
themselves to agriculture; and being unprovided with 
slaves and not used to the employment of them cannot, like 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, supply through others their 
own inefficiency.’’ They are speaking of New Netherland 
lying between Virginia and New France, which the Com- 
pany had taken possession of under their Charter (of 1621) 
in 1622 and 1623. 

In a Remonstrance by the West India Company ‘‘to the 
Great and Mighty Lords, the States of Holland and West- 
friesland,’’ in 1633, much the same statements are made 
with the addition that the Spaniards and Portuguese easily 
supply their own inefficiency ‘‘by the labor of the Blacks 
and Indians.’’ * 

Such representations had their effect. We find, in 1644, 
the Board of Accounts advising that for the cultivation of 
the land ‘‘on the Island of Manhattes,’’ ‘‘it would not be 
unwise to allow, at the request of the Patroons, Colonists 
and other farmers the introduction from Brazil, there, of 
as many Negroes as they would be disposed to pay for at 
a fair price; which Negroes would accomplish more work 
for their masters and at a less expense than free servants, 
who must be bribed to go thither by a great deal of money 
and promises.’’ * 

Curacao, another Dutch possession, already had Negro 
slaves, as we find, July 12, 1645, proposals ‘‘for the im- 
provement of the slave trade from Angola to Curacao’’; 
and finally in January, 1648, permission was granted by the 
States General to import slaves from Angola to New Neth- 
erland; and in February ‘‘to export at a certain duty from 
Brazil to New Netherland . . . slaves’’* to a number under 

31 Col. Docs., p. 65. 

41 Col. Docs., p. 154 (not 155 as Indexed). 

5 1 Col. Docs., pp. 158, 215, 216, 230. 

The Reverend Jonas Michaelius, writing to his friend, the Reverend 
Adrianus Smontius, ‘‘faithful Minister of the Holy Gospel of Christ in his 


Church dwelling upon the Heerengracht not far from the House of the West 
India Company, Amsterdam’’—the letter written ‘‘From the Island of Man- 
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the direction of the government, the duty on each slave 
being 30 or 50 florins. 

There was some difficulty in the supply of slaves to 
Brazil as the ultimate purchasers were not prompt in pay- 
ing for them. The ‘‘Jobbers and Jews’’ used to buy the 
slaves for cash and hold them at a high figure, but some 
two or three thousand might be obtained every year in 
Guinea. 

Leave was recommended, May, 1647, by the Board of 
Audit to be given to the New Netherland to trade off its 
produce in Brazil and to carry slaves back in return.® 

The Company seems to have been rather considerate 
towards the slaves. They were often manumitted for long 
service. Admiral de Ruyter was accustomed to set free 
all Christian slaves he captured, but it formed part of the 
celebrated Remonstrance of the People of New Netherland 
presented by their Deputies ‘‘to the High and Mighty 
Lords States General of the United Netherlands,’’ July 28, 
1649, concerning the Company: ‘‘There are yet sundry 
other Negroes in this country’’ (others ‘‘obtained from 
Tamandere were sold for pork and peas’’), ‘‘some of whom 
have been manumitted on account of their long service: but 
their children continue slaves contrary to all public law, 
but any one born of a free Christian mother should not- 
withstanding be a slave and obliged so to remain.’’’ 

Of course, in this the rule of the English Common Law 
was followed whereby the status of the child was deter- 
mined by that of the father, not the rule of the Civil Law 
in which sequitur ventrem and the status of the mother 
governed.*® 

A similar ‘‘Digest of Excesses, &c.,’’ of the Company 
was exhibited, January 27, 1650, at the meeting of their 
hatas in New Netherland . . . 11th August anno 1628’’—says: ‘‘The Angola 
slaves are thievish, lazy and useless trash’’: 2 Col. Docs., p. 768. 

61 Col. Docs., pp. 243, 244, 246. 

71 Col. Docs., pp. 271, 302. 

8 We shall see that the Civil Law rule was declared in the English 


Colony of New York. On this rule see Cobb: Law of Negro Slavery, Phila- 
dziphia, 1858, pp. 70, sqq. and authorities cited. 
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High Mightiness Deputies by Jacob van Couwenhoven and 
Jan Eversten Bout, complaint 43 being ‘‘Children of manu- 
mitted slaves were retained in slavery contrary to public 
law.’’ Complaint 18 reads: ‘‘The Directors have made no 
effort to convert to Christianity either the Indians or the 
Blacks or Slaves owned by the Company... .”’ 

In Secretary van Tienhoven’s Answer to the Remon- 
strance, November 29, 1650, he says: ‘‘In regard to the 
letters of manumission which the Director was so good as 
to grant to the Negroes who had been the Company’s 
slaves. They were set free in return for their long service, 
on condition that their children remain slaves; these are 
treated the same as Christians; at present there are no 
more than three of these children in service; one at the 
House of the Hope, one at the Company’s bouwrie, and one 
with Martin Crigier, who, as everybody knows, brought up 
the girl.’’ 

The Company in its Answer, delivered January 27, 
1650, as to this complaint 43, says: ‘‘The Company’s 
negroes, taken from the Spaniards, being all slaves, were, 
on account of their long service, manumitted on condition 
that their children serve the Company, whenever it pleased. 
Of all the children, no more than three are in service, viz: 
one, which Stuyvesant has with him on the Company’s 
bouwerie; one at the house, the Hope; one wench, with 
Marten Krigier, who hath reared her from a little child at 
his own expense.’’ The house, the Hope, was at the 
present Hartford, Connecticut.° 

As to complaint 18, the Company says: ‘‘ Everyone con- 
versant with the Indians in and around New Netherland 
will be able to say that it is morally impossible to convert 
the adults to the Christian faith. Besides ’tis a Minister’s 
business to apply himself to that, and the Director’s duty 
to assist him therein.’’ A poor excuse is better than none, 
but there is no word as to the ‘‘ Blacks or Slaves.’’ *° 

That sometimes the Negroes went with the land like the 


91 Col. Docs., pp. 335, 343, 425. 
10 1 Col. Docs., p. 340. 
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Villani adscripti glebae of England, appears by a Lease 
dated November 30, 1641, in Fort Amsterdam, New Nether- 
land, to Thomas Hall by the Director General Kieft of 
land ‘‘situate about Sapokanikan on the Island of Man- 
hattan belonging to the late Director Wouter van Twiller,’’ 
with two Negroes for five consecutive years .. .’’ pay- 
ing ‘‘annually as rent of the aforesaid Plantation and 
Negroes, seven hundred and fifty pounds of well-inspected 
Tobacco,’’ with a reduction determinable by arbitration 
‘‘in ease one or both the Negroes should happen to die. 

..’** One of the Negroes seems to have died during 
the currency of this Lease. 

The Directors in Amsterdam writing, April 26, 1651, 
to Stuyvesant, ‘‘ Valiant, Honourables, Pious, Dear, Faith- 
ful,’’ informed him that Cornelis van Tienhoven had re- 
quested ‘‘permission to buy a bouwerie in New Netherland 
belonging to the Company and containing about 14 to 16 
morgens together with meadowland, a farmhouse 50 feet 
long and 22 feet deep, a haystack, two mares, a stallion and 
a Negro, now used by Thomas Hal whose lease is said to 
expire the coming summer.’’” 

The demand for Negro slaves exceeded the supply and 
we find the Directors in Holland of the Company writing 
to Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General, in answer to his 
letter of September 22, 1646: ‘‘We have seen that more 
Negroes could be advantageously employed and sold there. 


11‘*Thomas Hall’’ (we are told by Secretary Cornelis von Tienhoven 
in his Answer, November 29, 1650, to the Remonstrance from New Nether- 
land) ‘‘came to the South River (i.e. the Delaware) in 1635 in the service of 
an Englishman named Mr. Homs who intended at the time to rob us of the 
South River of New Netherland including Fort Nassouw and ran away from 
his master there; arriving at the Manhattans, he hired himself as a farm- 
servant to Jacob van Curler. Becoming a freeman, he made a tobacco plan- 
tation on Wouter van Twiller’s land, he has also been overseer (bouwmeester). 
Twiller knows the man. Thomas Hall resides at present on a little bouwerie 
belonging to the Company’’: 1 Col. Doces., p. 31. 

He was one of the Selectmen of New Amsterdam: 1 Col. Docs., pp. 421, 
444; owned a Spanish Negro: 2 Col. Docs., p. 31; and although ill used by the 
English took the oath of allegiance after the English conquest: 2 Col. Docs., 
p. 398; 2 do. do., pp. 75, 183. 

12 14 Col. Docs., p. 139. 
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. . . We shall take care that in future a greater number of 
Negroes be taken there... .’’ And, April 7, 1648, they 
inform him that all the ships ‘‘coming back from Angola 
are to bring Negroes to be employed in farming.”’ 

A form of contract for the importation of Negro slaves 
from Africa was settled by the Director and Council of the 
Company in 1651—the licensee was empowered ‘‘to trade 


for slaves on the coast of Africa and to make . . . other 
bargains ... he shall further return to the Manhattans 
with the said slaves and... other freight .. . and be- 


fore (the) freight is unloaded (pay) to the said Directors 
and Council fifteen guilders for each Negro as duty. . . .’’ 

On April 4, 1652, the Directors in Holland notified Stuy- 
vesant that the inhabitants of New Netherland might ‘‘in 
their own ships fetch from the coast of Africa as many 
Negroes as they shall require for the cultivation of the 
soil.’ 

On November 23, 1654, they notify Stuyvesant that they 
have permitted Jan Sweerts and Dirck Pieterson Witte- 
paert that ‘‘with their ship, the Wittepaert, they may sail 
to the coast of Africa and trade for slaves to carry to New 
Netherland and sell to the inhabitants’’—the licensees to 
pay the legal dues from the sale of the Negroes.” 

The trade was lucrative, and, as was to be expected, il- 
licit trading—boot-legging in our modern terminology— 
was not uncommon. We read that in April, 1656, the Di- 
rectors had to give orders to the Vice-Director Beck at 
Curacao to hold a ship and slaves who had been brought 
there without license from the Company. This was 
not the worst; in 1658, it was claimed that Captain Raeff 
and his Lieutenant Jan van Campen seized a ship and some 
Negroes belonging to a Spanish pilot, Juan Gaillardo, and 
repaired to New Netherland. The Council there made an 
investigation and reported that they could find no trace 
of Raeff and van Campen—but that in 1652 a Dutch ship 
with French Letters of Marque had landed and sold some 
slaves. ‘‘Some of these Negroes are already dead; some 


13 14 Col. Docs., p. 346. 
1414 Col. Docs., p. 346. 
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have run away; some are still on hand . . . with divers 
inhabitants as bond slaves, purchased and paid for, but 
most of these have been two, three or more times resold 
and have changed masters. ...’’ These were, no doubt, 
the slaves taken from Gaillardo, but the Council could not 
‘‘deprive the owners of any Negroes that have been 
bought and bought over again and long since paid for.’’ 

There were some 60 Negroes, 40 males and 20 females, 
but by the time the matter came to be investigated in the 
Colony only 37 were on hand, 18 males and 19 females. 
The Directors General agreed that they could not deprive 
the existing owners of their property and left Gaillardo 
to his action at law.’® 

The ‘‘South River’’ Colony, i.e., that on the Delaware 
River, soon required attention: the Director Alexander 
d’Hinojossa asked for 50 Negroes to be sent immediately 
‘‘who are particularly adapted to the preparation of the 
valleys . . . and for other heavy work’’; and ‘‘the Com- 
missioners and Directors for the management of the South 
River,’’ October 23, 1663, recommended to the Burgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, a contract to be entered into with 
the West India Company to supply them, estimating the 
cost at about 230 guilders each, gg. 11500 for the 50 
Negroes. 

The West India Company entered into a contract with 
Symen Gilde of the ship Gideon ‘‘to take in a good cargo 
of Slaves at Loango on the coast of Africa and to fetch 
them by way of Curacao to New Netherland’’—Amster- 
dam being a partner for one-fourth—the City’s slaves were 
to be sent to the South River. The slaves were sent 
‘‘solely to be employed in agriculture ... and not be 
taken beyond our district . . .’’—the ship was to be ex- 
pected in June or July with about 300 slaves. So said the 
Directors at Amsterdam in their despatch, January 20, 
1664, to the ‘‘Honorable, Prudent, Worthy, Beloved, Faith- 
ful’’ Director, Stuyvesant, and his Council of New Nether- 
land.?® 


152 Col. Docs., pp. 27, 28, 31. 
16 2 Col. Docs., pp. 213, 223. 
We find that the Gideon did arrive with 290 slaves: 2 Col. Doos., p. 504; 
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Unfortunately, they had to report in the same despatch 
the capture by an English Privateer of their ship Waepen 
van Amsterdam on her way from Guinea with her cargo 
of slaves, ship and cargo being carried to Virginia. This, 
however, was avenged a few years later when Captain 
Simon Loncke in 1667 at Surinam River attacked and cap- 
tured a new English Frigate, the York, owned by the Duke 
of York, ‘‘on her way from Guinea with 250 Black Slaves 
and one thousand pounds of Elephants’ teeth. The slaves 
were put on shore and traded at Surinam for sugar: the 
elephants’ teeth were brought’’ to Middleburgh.” 

The English from Virginia were a constant menace, 
carrying off slaves from South River, sometimes ap- 
parently buying them from the settlers notwithstanding 
the prohibition of the Directors."* 

Then came Colonel Richard Nicolls and forced the sur- 
render of New Netherland, August 27 (O.S.), 1664, the 
Articles being signed at ‘‘the Governor’s Bowry’’ by Com- 
missioners and ‘‘by Col. Richard Nicolls, Deputy Governor 
to His Royal Highness,’’ the Duke of York (afterwards 
King James II), ‘‘within two hours after’’ and ‘‘the fort 
and town called New Amsterdam upon the Isle of Man- 
hattes’’ was delivered to him. 

During the Dutch period, it would seem that the trade 
in slaves with Curacao was very active but the fatalities of 
the sea passage do not seem to have been so great as at a 
later period: we are told of a Company’s ship, a galiot, the 
Eykenboom, arriving in June, 1660, at New Amsterdam 
from Curacao with horses and Negroes. Of the 79 horses 
only 27 were alive while of the 20 Negroes only one died at 
sea; the other 19 were ‘‘in fairly good condition.’’ 


or, according to other accounts, between ‘‘3 and 400 half-starved Negroes and 
Negresses’’: do. do., pp. 430, 495; some 55 to 60 males and females were sent 
overland under Peter Alricks to South River (Delaware); they encountered 
many difficulties by ‘‘mountains, rivers, hills, creeks and swamps’’ and 
Alricks employed a brother Zealander to take some of them in his sloop— 
and the English captured the sloop, slaves and all: do. do., pp. 438, 439. 

This was a very bad speculation. 

17 2 Col. Does., pp. 222, 521. 

18 2 Col. Docs., p. 369. 
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A direction was given to Stuyvesant in 1658-59 that 
whenever any slaves or other goods were brought from 
Curacao they were to be sold by auction.” 


19 2 Col. Docs., pp. 439, 477, 482. 

One of the most interesting circumstances of this Period occurred in 1641 
when one Claes Swits was murdered by the Indians. The Director, William 
Kieft, called together the Commonalty of New Netherland at New Amsterdam 
August 29, 1641, to consider the measures to be taken. It was determined 
to punish the Indians by harassing them and that ‘‘the Director shall employ 
hereunto as many of the strongest and most active of the Negroes as he can 
conveniently spare and provide them with a small ax and half pike’’: 1 Col. 
Docs., p. 415. 

The following may be noted as a curious incident during the Dutch 
Period. At a meeting of the Council at Fort Amsterdam, Monday, February 
12, 1652, we read: ‘‘The surgeons petition that nobody else but they shall 
be allowed to shave to which the Director and Council reply that shaving is 
properly not in the province of the surgeons but is only an appendix to their 
calling, that nobody can be prevented to please himself in this matter or to 
serve anybody else for friendship’s sake, out of courtesy and without re- 
ceiving payment for it or keeping a shop to do it, and which is hereby ex- 
pressly forbidden’’: 1 Col. Docs., pp. 155, 156. 

In the publication by the State of New York: Minutes cf the Executive 
Council of the Province of New York .. . 1668-1673, . . . 1910, appears an 
account of a dispute in 1670 concerning certain Negro slaves. 

Mijn Heer Johannes de Deckers, whose name was anglicized to John de 
Decker, was, during the Dutch period, ‘‘one of y* Councell to y® Government 
of the New Netherlands und’ y® West India Companye’’; and was one of the 
Dutch Commissioners who signed the Articles of Capitulation to the English, 
in August, 1664. He was not a satisfactory subject under the new regime and, 
September 30, 1664, he was banished from New York to leave within ten days, 
for trading in powder and Negroes up the Hudson as far as Albany without 
a certificate from Governor Nicolls and, also, for that ‘‘hee did endeavo" by 
discourses to alienate the mindes of his Ma‘*** Dutch subjects from that happy 
reconcilement without bloudshed,’’ and for other causes. 

He obtained a pass, October 5, to go with eight Negro servants and his 
necessaries ‘‘to the French plantations of Martinica, Gardeloupa ov St. 
Christophells’’ and thence to Holland. He sent a Petition to James, Duke of 
York, the Proprietor of New York, complaining of certain Negro slaves of his, 
which he said he had left ‘‘in custody of one Resolved Waldron to dyet and 
keepe them for’’ him, but which he said were seized by Thomas Delavall ‘‘as 
Negroes belonging to the Dutch Company but indeed were not so.’’ If this 
was the fact, it would be a violation of Article 3 of the Capitulation which 
provided that ‘‘ All people shall still continue free denizens and enjoy their 
lands, houses, goods, shipps . . . and dispose of them as they please.’’ These 
Negroes were part of the consignment of slaves already mentioned in the Text, 
Chapter I, brought over by the Slave-ship ‘‘Gideon’’ to New Amsterdam in 
August, 1664, just before the surrender to the English which was August 27, 
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THe Karty EncuisH R&GIME 


All the English Plantations in America were at the time, 
in the last resort, under the control of a Council of Foreign 
Plantations, first constituted by Charles II, December 1, 
1660, with specific instructions, inter alia, ‘‘to consider how 
such of the Natives or such as are purchased by you from 
other parts to be servants, or slaves may be best invited to 


1664, O.S. After the Treaty of Breda, 1667, had confirmed New York and 
New Jersey to England, the Duke of York referred this Petition to Governor 
Francis Lovelace ‘‘to Examine into y® truth of y*® Allegations therein con- 
teyned & to do him right thereupon according to y® Articles of Surrender or 
y® usuall Course of Justice.’’ 

Lovelace and his Council ealled to their ‘‘ Assistance for their Advice,’’ 
‘¢y® Bench of Mayo’ & Aldermen of this City’’ (New York); and the ‘‘ whole 
Case was Examyned into & debated w' good deliberation.’’ It was unani- 
mously agreed that de Decker did not own twenty of the Negroes as he 
claimed; ‘‘that he was not possesst of more than Tenne . . . w Ten he dis- 
posed of at his pleasure & that those Negroes seized upon by M* Delavall by 
order ‘from Gen''! Nicolls were taken as y* effects of y* West India Com- 
panye....’’ De Decker had also claimed arrears of salary due him by the 
West India Company: but the Governor and Council did not recognize any 
liability to pay such arrears, and referred him to the\Company in Holland. 
The Report is dated at ‘‘ffort James in New Yorke this 9 day of January 
in y® 22™ yeare of his Mat'** Raigne Anno Dom. 1670’’ (1671, New Style). 

But, the same day, Lovelace, apparently as a solatium and peace-offering, 
made a Grant to de Decker of about 120 acres upon Staten Island—his name 
is immortalized in Deckertown in Sussex County, New Jersey. 

For the story see the publication mentioned in the beginning of this Note, 
vol. 1, pp. 60, 61, 65, 66; vol. 2, pp. 447-449, and notes: Collections of New 
York Historical Society, 1892, pp. 82, 83; Brodhead’s History of New York, 
vol. 1, pp. 599, 625, 741, 742-744, 763; vol. 2, pp. 35, 46, 182, 183; Innes’ 
New Amsterdam and its People, pp. 42, 43. 

For a previous episode in de Decker’s life, see Documents relating to the 
Colomal History of the State of New York, vol. 2, p. 222. The Directors 
of the West India Company at Amsterdam writing, January 20, 1664, to 
the ‘‘Honorable, Prudent, Worthy, Dear, Faithful’’ Director and |Council of 
New Netherland, say: ‘‘We, likewise, have been not a little astonished at 
the insufferable and hostile action committed by a certain English privateer 
in attacking and seizing our ship ’t Waepen van Amsterdam, on her way 
from the coast of Guinea, which he carried with her cargo of Slaves into 
Virginia. And as you have sent Councillor Johan de Decker and Com- 
missary Verlet thither to reclaim them, we are impatient to learn their return, 
not without apprehension that we shall hear by the first opportunity that 
they were either too late or else were put off with frivolous excuses and con- 
sequently will have gone back without having accomplished anything.’’ This 
capture has already been referred to in the text. 
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the Christian Faith and be made capable of being baptized 
therein to the Protestant Religion.’’ *° 

Soon after New Amsterdam became New York, a dif- 
ficulty seemed likely to arise as to the importation of slaves. 
The early English slave dealers seem to have been engaged 
in supplying the Spanish American market only; but 
after a Dutch ship visited Jamestown, Virginia, in 1620 
with a cargo of slaves from the coast of Guinea the number 
of Negroes continually increased in the English Settle- 
ments by importation and natural increase. King Charles 
II in 1662 granted a Charter to The Royal African Com- 
pany of which his brother the Duke of York was the head 
with the exclusive right to deal in slaves in Guinea; and the 
Company was very tenacious of its privileges. But on 
enquiry being made of the Deputy Governor of the Com- 
pany he gave the assurance in 1676 that the Company 
claimed only the right of transportation from Guinea and 
when the slaves brought from Guinea were once sold in 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, &c., by the Company or its factors, 
they would not interfere ‘‘for ye more are carryed of, ye 
more again wilbe wanting ... you need not suspect the 
Company will oppose ye introducing of Black Slaves into 
New York from any place (except from Guiny) if they are 
first sold in yt place by ye Royall Company or their 
agents.’’ We find by the Report of Governor Andros of 
New York, April 16, 1678, that: ‘‘Some few slaves are some- 
times brought from Barbadoes, most for provisions and 
Sould att abt 30 li or 35 li. Country pay.’’ In another Re- 
port about the same time, the Governor says that in New 


20 $ Col. Docs., p. 32. 

21 Sir John Hawkins was the first English Captain to engage in the slave 
trade about 1562. He sold the slaves in Hispaniola and other Spanish 
colonies and Queen Elizabeth received part of the profits of his later ven- 
tures. 

King James I in 1618 gave a charter to Sir Robert Rich and others, 
merchants of London, with the exclusive right to carry on the slave trade 
from the Coast of Guinea; Charles I in 1631 gave a similar charter to an- 
other company—so that this Royal African Company was the third of its 
kind. See Edwards: West Indies, vol. ii, pp. 355-363. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i, pp. 173 sqq. 
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England there are ‘‘but few slaves proportionable to free- 
men. 9? 22 

We have seen that Royal Instructions were given by 
King Charles II to use efforts to convert slaves. After 
Thomas Dongan (Earl of Limerick) received his Commis- 
sion from James II (then Duke of York) in 1682 as ‘‘Cap- 
tain General and Govr in Chief in and over our Province 
of New York and the Territorys depending thereon in 
America,’’ Royal Instructions were given him, May 29, 
1686, inter alia, 

‘‘60 You shall pass a Law for the Restraining of In- 
human Severitys which by all master or overseers may bee 
used towards their Christian servants or slaves wherein 
provision is to be made that ye wilful killing of Indians & 
Negroes may bee punished with death, And that a fit pen- 
alty bee imposed for the maiming of them.’’ 

So far the Christians only seem to be in favor; but the 
Instructions proceed: 

‘*61. You are alsoe with ye assistance of Our Council 
to find out the best means to facilitate & encourage the Con- 
version of Negros & Indians to the Christian Religion.’’ * 

It may be because James was himself an avowed Roman 
Catholic that the religion prescribed was not, as in his royal 
brother’s instructions, the ‘‘Protestant’’ Religion. 

These two Instructions were repeated, totidem verbis, 
in the Royal Instructions given April 16, 1688, to Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, ‘‘our Captain General and General! and 
Governor in Chief in and over our Territory and Dominion 
of New England in America.”’ 

The Province of New York was joined and annexed 
to the Government of New England; Andros was appointed 
Governor of the whole; and April 22, 1688, Dongan had 
been ordered to hand over to him the Great Seal and Public 
Papers. Notwithstanding the Royal Instructions to try 
to convert the slaves we find Governor Dongan reporting 


22 3 Col. Docs., pp. 245, 246, 261, 263. 
23 3 Col. Docs., p. 374. 
5 
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that the inhabitants ‘‘take no care of the conversion of 
their Slaves.’’ * 

Some of the disinclination to Christianize the Negroes 
seems to have arisen from the fear that by baptism the 
slave would become free. In 1706 an Act was passed in 
June and September, ‘‘to encourage the Baptizing of 
Negro, Indian and Mulatto Slaves.’’ This declared ‘‘That 
the baptizing of any Negro, Indian or Mulatto Slave shall 
not be any cause or reason for setting them or any of them 
at liberty.’’ 

The Act further changed the rule of the English Com- 
mon Law and enacted: ‘‘That all and every Negro, Indian, 
Mulatto or Mestee shall follow the state and condition of 
the Mother and be esteemed and reputed, taken and ad- 
judged to be a Slave or Slaves to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever.’’** Also that no slave should be a witness 
against a freeman. Somewhat before this time began a 
practice among the Negroes which caused the colonists 
much trouble and which was legislated against more than 
once but which continued as long as there was slavery—the 
ungrateful wretches left their kind masters and ran away 
to Canada and freedom. True it was that at that time 
and for long after, Negro as ‘well as Indian slavery existed 
in Canada—but the runaway slave was free—at least in 
theory. 

The first notice we find of this utterly inexcusable and 
vicious practice is in 1686—Jacques Réné de Brisay, Mar- 
quis de Denonville, who had succeeded Le Febvre de la 
Barre in 1685 as Governor of Canada, wrote to the Gov- 

2437 Col. Docs., pp. 415, 550. 

23 Laws, p. 72. A similar law was early passed in Prince Edward 
Island. We find Lord Bellamont reporting from ‘‘New Yorke, Aprill the 
27th, 1699’’ to ‘‘The Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations’’: 

‘¢A Bill for facillitating the conversion of Indians and Negros (which 
the King’s Instructions require should be endeavoured to be pass’d) would 
not go downe with the Assembly; they having a Notion that the Negros be- 
ing converted to Christianity would emancipate them from their Slavery and 
loose them from their Service, for they have no other Servants, in this coun- 
try by Negros’’: 4 Col. Docs., pp. 510, 511. 
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ernor Dongan, June 6, ‘‘One of your officers, the clergy- 
man of Kannestaly (the present Schenectady) demands of 
me two Negro Slaves who have deserted and who he be- 
lieves have come hither. I had them looked for every- 
where: I assure you that they are not here (i.e., in Quebec) 
and should they turn up in the Colony, that I will in good 
faith have them bound and manacled to be sent to you hop- 
ing that you will do likewise.’’ *° 

Notwithstanding all efforts to prevent escape of slaves 
to Canada the practice continued, and at length in June, 
1705, the General Assembly passed ‘‘An Act to prevent the 
Running away of Negro Slaves out of the City and County 
of Albany to the French at Canada.”’ 

A war was going on with France—the Grand Alliance 
War—it was important that no intelligence should be car- 
ried to the French in Canada near the frontiers of which 
were the city and county of Albany. The justices of the 
peace for this city and county met .at the City Hall of 
Albany, June 5, 1705, and recommended the representa- 
tives of the city and county to lay before the assembly ‘‘the 
fears and jealousies they have that several Negro Slaves 
belonging to the Inhabitants there, have a design to leave 
their respective Owners and go to the French at Canada. 

..”? The Act was passed the same month ‘by his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, Council and Assembly. 

It forbade all Negro slaves after August 1, 1705, belong- 
ing to any of the Inhabitants of the said city or county 
from ‘‘travelling Forty Miles above the City of Albany at 
or above a certain place called Sarachtoge,’’ unless accom- 
panied by Master, &c., on pain of death as a Felon on con- 
viction before the Court of Sessions of the Peace of the 
said city and county on the oaths of two or more credible 
witnesses. 

The offending Negro on being committed to gaol for 
trial was to be valued and appraised by one or more in- 
different persons named by the owner and as many by the 
justice of the peace, and on his execution the value so as- 

263 Col. Docs., p. 458. 
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sessed was to be paid to the owner. This sum and the 
costs of prosecution not exceeding £10 were to be levied off 
all slave owners of the city and county. In raising these 
amounts to avoid any dispute, ‘‘every Negro Slave, Male 
or Female fit for service,’’ was to be rated as worth £30. 
The act was to continue in force during the existing war 
with France and no longer. This act was reported by 
Lord Cornbury to the Lords of Trade, November 20, 1705." 

The regulating of slaves also received the attention of 
the legislature. As early as 1702, it was made an offence 
punishable with a penalty of £5, New York currency, and 
treble the value of the thing traded for, to buy from or sell 
to any slave without the consent of the master or mistress. 
The master or mistress was given the right ‘‘to punish 
their slaves for their Crimes and Offences at discretion, not 
extending to Life or Member.’’ It was made unlawful for 
more than three slaves to meet together except in some 
servile employment for their master’s or mistress’ profit, 
on ‘‘penalty of being Whipt upon the Naked Back at the 
discretion of any Justice of the Peace not exceeding Forty 
Lashes.’’ A common whipper could be appointed for any 
city or town to receive not more than three shillings a head 
for all slaves that should be whipt. For striking any free 
man or woman professing Christianity, any slave might be 
imprisoned up to 14 days and receive corporal punishment 
not extending to life or limb. 

All persons were forbidden to harbor slaves and if any 


slave should ‘‘damifie any person . . . to the value of Five 
Pounds or under the Mr. or Mrs... . shall be liable to 
make satisfaction for such Damage ... and the Slave 
shall receive Corporal Punishment... .’’ The evidence 
of a slave was good against a slave, but not against a free 
person. 


This act, Lord Cornbury in his report to the Lords of 
Trade, December, 1702, said ‘‘is because absolutely neces- 
sary through the great insolency that sort of people are 


27 Laws, pp. 68, 69; 4 Acts, 1166. 
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grown to’’; and the Lords of Trade did not interfere. The 
act was continued for seven years in 1705.”* 

Sometimes the severe punishment of a female for petit 
treason, that is, burning at the stake, was inflicted on a 
female slave. On February 10, 1708 (N.S.), Lord Corn- 
bury reports to the Board of Trade: ‘‘A most barbarous 
murder has been committed upon the Family of one Hallet 
by an Indian man Slave and a Negro Woman who have 
murder’d their Master, Mistress and five Children; the 
Slaves were taken and I immediately issued a special com- 
mission for the Tryal of them which was done, and the man 
sentenced to be hanged and the woman burnt: and they 
have been executed. They Discovered two other Negroes 
their accomplices who have been tryed, condemned & Exe- 
cuted.’ *° 

This extraordinary and painful episode had an echo in 
the legislation: an act was passed in 1708 for preventing 
the conspiracy of slaves. 

‘|. . All and every Negro, Indian or other Slave or 
Slaves within this Colony who at any time after the exe- 
crable and barbarous Murther committed upon the Person 
and Family of William Hallet jun. late of New-Town in 
Wueen’s-County Gent. deceased have has or shall Murder 
or otherwise Kill... or Conspire or Attempt the Death 
of his her or their Master or Mistriss or any of Her 
Majesty’s leige People (not being Negroes, Malotta’s or 
Slaves) .. .’’ should, on being convicted before three or 
more justices of the peace or any court of oyer and terminer 
or general gaol delivery, ‘‘suffer the Pains of Death in such 
manner and with such Circumstances as the Aggravation 
and Enormity of their Crime in the Judgment of the Jus- 
tices shall merit and require.’’ *° 

The provision for the manner of execution was con- 
sidered to justify death at the stake which the common 
law inflicted indeed on women found guilty of petit treason 

28 Laws, pp. 52, 53, 69; 4 Acts, 1004. 


28 § Col. Does., p. 39. 
30 Laws, p. 78. 
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but forbade for men except in heresy. Other forms of exe- 
cution were also considered impliedly authorized by this 
act. The same act provided for the payment to the owner 
of the executed slave of his value, not exceeding £25 
($62.50). 

This act was allowed to come into force although an act 
not altogether dissimilar passed in New Jersey, December, 
1704, entitled ‘‘An Act for Regulating Negro, Indian and 
Mulato Slaves within that Province of New Jersey’’ was 
disallowed, December 25, 1709, by the Lords of Trade ‘‘by 
reason the punishment to be inflicted on Negroes &ca is 
such as never was allowed by or known in the Laws of this 
Kingdom.’’ ** 

We now come to an extraordinary incident in the his- 
tory of New York, the Negro Insurrection (so-called) of 
April, 1712. It should, however, be premised that under 
English rule the number of Negro slaves largely and 
rapidly increased.**» Not only was the Royal African 
Company busy importing from Guinea but also private 
traders continually imported from other places and oc- 
easionally from Guinea. From a return made December 
16, 1726, by Archibald Kennedy, Collector of Customs at 
New York, we find that there passed the Custom House at 
that Port from 1701 to 1726 some 2575 Negro slaves as im- 
ported by private traders alone. Many others it was be- 
lieved had been smuggled in.*” 

The so-called conspiracy of slaves or Negro insurrec- 
tion was officially reported to the Lords of Trade by Gov- 
ernor Robert Hunter in his Despatch from New York, June 
23, 1712. Describing the ‘‘bloody conspiracy of some of 
the Slaves of this place to destroy as many of the inhabi- 
tants as they could ... to revenge themselves for some 
hard usage they apprehended to have received from their 


31 § Col. Docs., p. 157. 

821 Doc. Hist., p. 91: We read from a Report made by Governor 
Andros, April 16, 1678, that there were then ‘‘very few slaves’’—that ‘‘some 
few Slaves are sometimes brought from Barbadoes, most for Provisions and 
sould att abt. 30 lb or 35 lb Country pay’’ (say $75 to $87.50). 

83 1 Doc. Hist., p. 707. 
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Masters,’’ the Governor says: ‘‘ They agreed to meet in the 
orchard of Mr. Crook, the middle of the Town, some pro- 
vided with firearms, some with swords and others with 
Knives and hatchets . . . the sixth day of April . . . about 
twelve or one o’clock at night ... three and twenty of 
them were got together, one coffee and negroe slave to one 
Vantilburgh set fire to an outhouse of his Master’s and 
then repairing to the place where the rest were they all 
sallyed out together with their arm’s and marched to the 
fire: by this time the noise of the fire spreading through 
the town the people began to flock to it: upon the approach 
of severall the slaves fired and killed them . . . some escap- 
ing their shot soon published the cause of the fire which 
was the reason that not above nine Christians were killed 
and about five or six wounded. . . . I order’d a detachment 
from the Fort ... to march against them but the Slaves 
made their escape into the woods by the favour of the 
night.’’ By placing sentries and having the Militia of 
New York and the County of West Chester ‘‘drive the 
[sland’’ ‘‘we found all that put the design in execution, six 
of these having first laid violent hands on themselves, the 
rest were forthwith brought to their tryal before ye Jus- 
tices... . In that Court were twenty-seven condemned 
whereof twenty one were executed—one being a woman 
with child, her execution by that means suspended—some 
were burnt, others hanged, one broke on the wheele and 
one hung alive in chains in the town.’’ Well might the 
Governor say ‘‘that there has been the most exemplary 
punishment inflicted that could be possibly thought of’’ and 
that such punishment could be justified only by the act of 
the Assembly of 1708 which followed the Hallet murder; 
by the law of England only hanging was allowable in the 
ease of men and burning at the stake in the case of women. 

An extraordinary and wholly illegal proceeding was 
had in the ease of ‘‘one Mars a negroe slave to one Mr. 
Regnier.’’ He was tried and acquitted. The sheriff 
moved for his discharge, but the attorney general, Mr. 
Bickley, opposed the motion. Mars was reindicted and 
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again acquitted, but not discharged. The justices refused 
to try him again and the case was transferred to the Su- 
preme Court. There the unfortunate Negro ‘‘was tryed 
and convicted on ye same evidence (as) on his two former 
tryals.’’ This disgraceful proceeding seems to have been 
carried on to gratify some private pique of Mr. Bickley’s 
against Mr. Regnier, a gentleman of his own profession, and 
the Governor reprieved the convicted man, Mars, till Her 
Majesty’s pleasure should be known. He also reprieved 
‘fone Tom, a Negroe belonging to Mr Van Dam and Coffee 
a Negroe belonging to Mr Walton .. . at the instance of 
the justices of the court who were of the oppinion that the 
evidence against them was not sufficient to convict them’’; 
he reprieved two others, ‘‘one, Husea belonging to Mrs 
Wenham and one John belonging to Mr Vantilbrough 
and convicted’’; they were prisoners taken by a privateer 


off a Spanish prize; they claimed to be freemen subjects ' 


of the King of Spain but by reason of their swarthy com- 
plexion, were sold as slaves. This report was referred to 
a committee of the Privy Council at Westminster, Sep- 
tember 8, 1712. The Committee recommended a pardon, 
September 27, and October 20, an Order in Council was 
passed for the pardon of Mars, Husea and John, the latter 
two being called ‘‘Spanish Indians.’’** Compensation 
for the nineteeen Negroes actually executed for this con- 
spiracy and the cost of prosecution should have been paid 
by an assessment levied on all the slave owners of the 
Town; but it was thought reasonable that these amounts 
should be paid from the funds of the Province. 

Accordingly, in December, 1717, an Act was passed by 
the Assembly providing for the payment of these sums with 
many other claims and for raising the money by Bills of 
Credit. We find the following: 

‘* And Whereas in the year of our Lord, 1712, there was 
a horrid and bloody Conspiracy and Massacree devised and 
contrived by great Numbers of the Negroe Slaves in the 
City of New York against his Majesties Subjects of the 

345 Col. Docs., pp. 841, 342; 2 Acts, 666. 
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said City. In Consequence and prosecution of which, sev- 
eral of his Majesties aforesaid Subjects were cruelly and 
barbrously Murdered by several of the said Negroes, Nine- 
teen whereof were Tryed, Condemned & Executed for that 
Bloody & horrid Fact by Virtue of an Act of General As- 
sembly ... the Owners of which said Nineteen Negroes 
have not received the satisfaction intended by the said Act 
to be given them for Want of some Formalities which were 
Omitted by Reason of the General Disorder and Confusion 
which the common Danger at that time occasioned.’’ Then 
provision was made for payment at the rate of fifty ounces 
of ‘‘Sevil Mexico or Pillar Plate’’ for each ‘‘Negro so as 
aforesaid executed’’ to 


Rip Van Dam......... for 
John Barberie......... ” 
Walter Thong......... - 
Allan Jarret.......... ie 
Exors Adrian Hoogland ‘‘ 
Peter Fauconnier...... " 
Nicholas Rosevelt..... sia " a * 
Abraham Prevoost..... - sO “ 


2 Negroes 100 oz. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Isaack Governeur..... > so. * 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Negro a0 SS 
é 50 ee 
“é 50 im) 
¢é 50 ¢é 
é 50 ¢é 


Peter Moryne......... ” sis a ** 
John de Honeur....... 5 ” a0 *é 
Ruth Shepperd........ ” = a0‘ 


Cornelia Norwood..... " " ao ** 
Pe I bean ve wee - — oo 
Richard Ray.......... ve ” a‘ 
David Lyell........... - ” 50 ¢ 


éé 50 é 
é 50 ¢é 


Andrew Stuckey....... sn 
Guybert Van In Burgh. ‘ 








Te M-0:9 oeracs aiacacaae for 19 Negroes 950 oz. 


Moreover, Henry Wileman received 22 oz. 10 dwt. ‘‘for 
his services as Coroner for the City and County of New 
York in the Year 1712, in taking nine inquisitions on sev- 
eral persons that were murdered by the Negroes in the 
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time of their conspiracy in New York.’’ This legislation 
was duly reported and received confirmation, June 4, 1719.*° 
The conspiracy was immediately followed by a more 
stringent act of the Assembly ‘‘for Preventing Sup- 
pressing and Punishing the Conspiracy and Insurrection of 
Negroes and other Slaves,’’ passed in December, 1712.°** 

Bargaining with them was forbidden; the ‘‘ Master or 
Mistress’’ might punish them at discretion not extending 
to life or member; not more than three could meet with- 
out incurring forty lashes on the bare back; a common 
whipper might be provided by any city or town; for strik- 
ing any freeman or woman professing Christianity, punish- 
ment not extending to life or limb; harbouring slaves was 
forbidden; no slave was to be manumitted without the 
manumitter or his executors, &c., giving a bond of £200 to 
pay the manumitted, £20 a year for life; any Negro, Indian, 
or other slave who murdered, conspired or attempted to 
murder a free person or who committed or attempted to 
commit rape or arson or murdered a slave should be put to 
death in such manner as the enormity of the crime should 
merit; any ‘‘Master or Mistress’’ could have a slave tried 
by a jury instead of justices of the peace by paying for 
the jury nine shillings ($1.1214). No slave was to use a 
gun or pistol under a penalty of twenty lashes, &c., &e. 

This act on being reported to the Lords of Trade at 
Westminster was considered by the Governor Hunter in 
his report so cruel that it could only be justified by the rage 
the people were in on account of the insurrection; but it 
was allowed to become law. 

The Governor in this report, November 12, 1715, gives 
an instance of a manumission being blocked: ‘‘One Norton, 
a Butcher of this Town dyed lately and by his Will manu- 
mitted one of his Negroes who by his faithful and dilligent 
service had helpt to gain most of his Masters Wealth, and 
gave him a legacy in money and another Negroe to help 
him pursue the same trade as a reward for his good service. 

35 Laws, pp. 266, 267, 278, 294. 

26 Laws, pp. 157 sqq. 
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The executor after Norton’s death, proved the Will but 
absolutely refused to enter into the Security directed by 
the Act, by which means, the Negroe is deprived of his 
liberty and his Legacy.’’ ” 

Such lamentable occurrences were sought to be avoided 
by legislation in 1717 wherein it was stated that the pro- 
vision that the manumitting ‘‘Mr or Mistress ... or the 
executor of such person’’ should enter upon such security 
before the slave shouid be free, had been ‘‘found by Ex- 
perience to be very Inconvenient, Prejudicial, and in a man- 
ner, a Prohibition to Liberty and will very much Discour- 
age and Dishearten such Negro, Indian or Mulatto Slaves 
from serving their Masters or Mistresses truely and faith- 
fully as they ought to do.’’ It was provided that it should 
be sufficient if the manumitting master or mistress should 
enter into security to keep the freed slave from being a 
public charge—and if the executor did not give such se- 
curity any other sufficient person might do so and so secure 
the freedom of the slave.* 


Tue Later EnouisH Periop 


The labor of Negro slaves was found somewhat val- 
uable. We learn that ‘‘a Negroe slave receives every day 
in New York for splitting of fire wood and carrying the 
hodd’’ three times the pay of a soldier: so says Robert Liv- 
ingston in his representation to the Lords of Trade, from 
New York, May 13, 1701.* 

Apparently there were so far no objections raised to the 
increase of their number or measures taken to prevent it.*° 


87 § Cal. Docs., p. 461. 

88 Laws, pp. 263, 264. 

89 4 Col. Docs., p. 875. 

40 We find Lord Cornbury reporting to the Lords of Trade from New 
York, July 1, 1808: ‘‘Sometimes we have a vessel or two to go to the Coast of 
Guinea & bring |Negros from thence, but they seldom come into this place 
but rather go to Virginia or Maryland where they find a much better market 
for their negroes than they can do here’’: 5 Col. Docs., p. 57. This probably 
had something to do with the passing of the Act of 1714 mentioned in the 
text. Cornbury seems to have been universally detested except by ultra High 
Churchmen. 
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On the contrary we find in the Royal Instructions to Gov- 
ernor Robert Hunter in 1709 the following: 

‘“‘79. You are to give all due encouragement and in- 
vitation to Merchants and others who shall bring trade 
unto our said Province or any way contribute to the ad- 
vantage thereof and in particular to the Royal African 
Company of England. 

‘*80th. And as we are willing to recommend unto the 
said Company that the said Company have a constant and 
sufficient supply of Merchantable Negroes at moderate 
prices, in money or Commodities, so you are to take Espe- 
cial care that Payment be duly made... .’’ He was also 
instructed to give to the Lords of Trade a half yearly ac- 
count ‘‘of what number of Negroes the said Province is 
supplied with, that is what number by the African Com- 
pany and what by Separate traders and at what rates 
sold 99 41 

The first duty that was levied on imported Negroes was 
in 1709, 8 Anne; this was a temporary act and it was re- 
newed the next year and the next, and confirmed in 1712. 
In this act a duty was also laid on the tonnage of ships 
putting in at the colony.** This legislation seems to have 
been a bona fide revenue measure and not at all repressive, 
much less prohibitory. 

In 1714, a duty was laid on Negroes imported from the 
other colonies and this was ‘‘intended to encourage their 
(i.e., the New York colonists’) own shipping and discour- 
age the importing their refuse and sickly Negroes ** here 

415 Col. Docs., p. 136. 

42 Laws, pp. $1, 84, 88, 156; 5 Coi. Docs., pp. 178, 185. 

43 As to sickness it may be of interest to quote from ‘‘An account 
of the Climate of New York by C. Colden, Surveyor Genl. of the Province’’ 
about 1723: ‘‘In the beginning of Winter People are in danger of Rheumatic 
pains and in February to Bastard Pleurisies’’ (i.e., what the old physicians 
called Pleuritis Spuria simulata, Pleurodynia—now Intercostal rheumatism). 
‘*The air of the Country being almost always clear and its Spring strong, we 
have few consumptions or diseases of the Lungs. I never heard of a broken 
winded horse in this Country. People inclined to be consumptive in England 


are often perfectly cured by our fine air but if there be ulcers formed they 
die in a little time’’: 5 Col. Docs., p. 692. 
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from other Colonies which they commonly do.’’ Thus 
says Governor Hunter in his report to the Lords of Trade 
from New York, July 7, 1718.“ This seems to have been 
largely a Revenue measure. The revenue from ‘‘wine, 
rum and Negroes’’ figures largely in the financial affairs 
of the province as mentioned in Governor Hunter’s report 
to the Lords of Trade from New York, August 27, 1714, and 
in his oral representations at a meeting of the Lords at 
Whitehall, July 20, 1720.** 

In 1717 was passed an act in affirmance of certain previ- 
ous legislation and declaring, inter alia, the duty on 
Negroes. This enacted ‘‘That there be paid for every 
Negro Slave imported directly from Africa in Vessels 
wholly owned by the Inhabitants of this Colony the Sum of 
Five ounces of Plate aforesaid (i.e., Sivil, Pillar or Mexico 
Plate) or Bills of Credit... .’’** Double the amount 


He says, do. do. do.: ‘‘The months of July, Aug & the beginning of sep- 
tember are the most sickly months in the year more people being sick and 
more children dying than in all the rest of the year. The Epidemical Dis- 
eases are Intermitting Fevers, Cholera morbus & Fluxes. The intermitting 
Fevers are not near so frequent in this Province as in those more to ye South- 
ward, but I think fluxes are more frequent in this Town than in Philadelphia. 
Two reasons may be assigned for this, first, the poor people at this time eat 
abundance of Water Melons and other such kinds of Fruits more than they 
do in Philadelphia. The other is that the Water in the Town is not neer s0 
good as there being brackish & so hard (as it is commonly termed) that it 
will not dissolve soap. 

‘*The Fall in this country (and all over the Main of America) is most 
agreeable from the beginning of September to the middle of November. The 
weather being mild and dry The Sckie always serene and the People healthy.’’ 
For the Report see 5 Col. Docs., p. 509. We learn from Chief Justice Smith’s 
History of New York (as to which see note 19 infra), pp. 145, 146, that the 
summer of 1702 ‘‘was remarkable for an uncommon mortality which pre- 
vailed in the City of New York and makes a grand epoch among our in- 
habitants distinguished by the ‘time of the great sickness.’’’ In a note is 
added: ‘‘The fever killed almost every patient seized with it, and was brought 
here in a vessel from St. Thomas, in the West Indies, an island remarkable 
for contagious diseases.’’ 

44.5 Col. Docs., p. 379. 

455 Col. Docs., pp. 379, 551. 

4¢6An ounce of Plate was practically a Spanish dollar or 8 York 
shillings—although the Bills of Credit sometimes fell in value so that an 
ounce of Plate was 9s. 6d. ($1.18). The York Shilling, nominally one-eighth 
ef a dollar, was 12 English half-pence; in 1753-4 some of the New York mer- 
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was payable on ‘‘each Negro Indian or Mulatto Slave,’’ 
imported directly from Africa in any vessel not wholly 
owned by such inhabitants or imported from the West 
Indies or any of the neighboring colonies.** 

This was explained in an act the following year, 1718, 
as meaning that all ships not built in the colony although 
owned by the inhabitants should pay the duty but ships 
built in and owned by inhabitants of Great Britain should 
be exempt; also that Negro slaves directly imported from 
Africa in a British ship should pay no more duty than if 
imported in a ship wholly owned in the colony.** 

In 1719 an act was passed which provided that from 
July 1, 1720, to July 1, 1721, duties should be paid: 

‘‘For every Negro imported directly from Africa, Five 
Ounces of Plate (sic: but, of course, ‘Plate of the Spanish 
Coyns of Sevil, Pillar or Mexico’ is meant) aforesaid and 
no greater or other Sum whatsoever, any former or other 
law to the contrary hereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

‘‘For every Negro or other slave not imported directly 
from Africa, the sum of ten ounces of plate aforesaid .. .’’ 
navigating slaves, those travelling on their Master’s service 
and those under four excepted.* 

This was in 1720 extended to July 1, 1726,° and 
ultimately until 1734, the proposition in 1725 to place a 
‘*poll-tax on Negroes which the rich will chiefly pay .. . 
in lieu of the duty on salt and molasses which fall the 
heaviest on the poorest people’’ not having carried.” 

In 1726 the Governor Burnet was instructed by the 


chants tried to raise it to 14 English coppers but that raised a riot among 
the lower class—nevertheless the scheme was carried into effect. If we call 
an ounce a dollar, we shall not be far out. 

In the first Ordinance passed after the Conquest of Quebec, September 14, 
1764, ‘‘the Seville, Mexico or Pillar Dollar ... 17 dwt. 12 gr ...’’ is valued 
at 6 shillings when 20 British coppers made one shilling; this would make the 
Seville, Mexico or Pillar Dollar 60d. or 5 shillings, or (say) $1.25. 

17 Laws, p. 246. 

48 Laws, pp. 307-309. 

49 Laws, p. 320. 

50 Laws, p. 332. 

51 See letter from George W. Clarke to Mr. Walpole from New York, 
November 24, 1725: 5 Col. Docs., p. 769. 
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Lords of Trade to send ‘‘as perfect an account as you can 
get of the Negroes imported yearly distinguishing those 
and ‘‘for the future a regular account of the same may be 
annually sent to us.’’* He sent a report of those im- 
ported since 1700 which was all that could be found.” 

There was much complaint by British merchants as to 
duties imposed on goods of any kind—including Negro 
slaves imported in British ships—the prevailing conception 
in the Old British Empire being that colonies existed only 
for the benefit of the mother country and her trade. 

When Col. William Cosby was, in 1732, appointed Gov- 
ernor of New York, a specific part of his Instructions, 
Article 18, forbade him giving his assent to any act impos- 
ing a duty upon British shipping or product.** 

Notwithstanding this definite order, Cosby gave his 
assent in 1734 to an act imposing a duty until September 1, 
1737, of five ounces of Seville, Pillar or Mexico Plate or 
forty shillings of New York money (about $5) upon every 
slave, male or female, of four years and upward imported 
directly from Africa and four pounds of New York money 
(about $10) from any other place. 

Bristol merchants presented a petition to the King-in- 
Council for the repeal of this Act; the Privy Council, Sep- 
tember 19, 1734, referred the petition to the Committee. 

62 Despatch by the Lords of Trade to Governor William Burnet, from 
Whitehall, June 24, 1726: 5 Col. Docs., p. 779. Burnet was a son of the well- 
known Bishop of that name; he was a man of the highest character. 

53 Despatch by Governor Burnet to the Lords of Trade from New 
York, December 20, 1726: 5 Col. Docs., p. 811. See the statement in do. do., 
p. 814, 1 Doc. Hist., p. 707. From the West Indies from 1701-1726, 1573; from 
Africa, 802, none by the Royal African Company. Of those said to have 
come from Africa, 117 actually came from Madagascar, but smuggling pre- 
vailed to so great an extent that in 1729 an Act was passed (No. 10) to pre- 
vent it: 5 Col. Docs., p. 895. From a Report dated Nov. 2, 1731, it appears 
that there were in the Colony 7,202 Blacks and 48,040 Whites: 5 Col. Does., p. 
929; in 1746, there were 9,107 Blacks to 51,872 Whites: 6 Col. Docs., p. 392; 
in 1756, according to a return made to the Governor, 2,275 Blacks and 10,468 
Whites, but this was too low. Smith’s History of New York, pp. 245-6, note. 

54Report of the Lords of Trade to the King, Whitehall, April 28, 


1732: 5 Col. Docs., p. 925, 6 do. do., p. 34 (ef. 6 do. do., p. 791). He ar- 
rived in New York in September, 1732: 5 Col. Docs., p. 936. 
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The Committee, November 1, 1734, referred it to the Board 
of Trade. The Board considered these duties ‘‘greatly 
prejudicial to the Trade and Navigation of Great Britain’’ 
as well as in violation of Article 18 of the Royal Instruc- 
tions to the Governor, and, February 28, 1736, recom- 
mended that an Order should be made directing a repeal 
of the objectionable clauses. This was done, and the Gov- 
ernor was directed that ‘‘no Duty be laid on any Slaves 
Imported payable by the Importer.’’ *° 

In March, 1741, occurred a very great fire destroying 
the Fort and some of the records. This was followed by 
many in the Town, sometimes four a day and some ap- 
parently kindled by design. General consternation fol- 
lowed. Lieutenant Governor George Clarke offered a re- 
ward and strong suspicion arose that the fires were the 
result of a Negro plot. Many Negroes were imprisoned on 
suspicion and all denied knowledge of plot or cause of the 
fires. At length a Negro called Quack, who set fire to the 
Fort, confessed, and this, joined to the evidence of other 
witnesses, convinced the authorities that the fires were 
kindled ‘‘in the execution of a horrid Conspiracy to burn 
. . . the whole town and to Massacre the people,’’ that there 
were ‘‘not many innocent Negroes’’ and that ‘‘some 
Negroes of the Country were accomplices.’’ 

A Commission of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
issued. A Trial was had and seventeen persons convicted 
—‘‘three Whites, Huson the contriver and mainspring of 
the whole design, his wife and another white woman (Mar- 
garet Keny) who lived in Huson’s house and had a bastard 
by one of the Negro Conspirators and fourteen Negroes.’’ 
Two Negroes, Quack and another, were burnt at the stake, 
Huson was hanged in chains and apparently the rest were 
hanged. In all there were ‘‘executed three whites and 


53 6 Col. Docs., p. 34; ef. 6 do. do., p. 791; 3 Acts, pp. 422-4. 

56 Despatches of Lieutenant Governor Clarke to the Lords of Trade, 
New York, April 22 and June 20, 1741: 6 Col. Docs., pp. 186, 187, 197, 198. 
Of course, also the ‘‘ Papists’’ were blamed and the plot considered a Spanish 
plot, a Romish Priest was at Huson’s, &., &c. In August, the Lieutenant 
Governor was sure ‘‘that the hand of Popery is in it, for a Romish Priest 
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twenty-nine Negroes; the authorities pardoned one white 
woman, namely, Huson’s daughter, and pardoned and 
transported eighty Negroes besides eight Negroes not in- 
dicted but accused and strongly suspected to be guilty. 
Their Masters consented to transport them.’’ ” 

This plot does not seem to have created the alarm of the 
former one in 1712, which was practically contemporaneous 
with an attempted revolution by the Negro slaves in South 
Carolina whose number had been largely increased owing 
to the manufacture of pitch and tar. This attempt, how- 
ever, led to a duty of £30 on every Negro imported.” 

We have seen that the ungrateful Negro slave had ac- 
quired the habit in Dutch times of running away to Canada; 


having been tryed was upon full and clear evidence convicted of having a 
deep share in it’’: 6 Col. Docs., p. 201; and the Negroes joined in order to 
aequire their freedom: do. do., p. 202. 

57 6 Col. Docs., p. 203. 

This ‘‘Plot’’ is better known than the previous one of 1712. In 1744, 
Chief Justice Daniel Horsmanden published in New York a 4to volume: 
‘*A Journal of the Proceedings in the detection of the conspiracy formed 
by some white people in conjunction with Negro and other Slaves for burn- 
ing the City of New York in America and Murdering the Inhabitants in 
1741-2.’’ This was reprinted in 8vo in London in 1748 and in New York 
in 1810—tke reprint is not very rare. The author displays a strong anti- 
Catholic bias. 

Chief Justice William Smith in his History of the Province of New York 
... London (n.d., but not earlier than 1756) says (p. 176) of ‘‘the in- 
habitants along Hudson’s river ... April, 1712 ...’’ that ‘‘they had been 
alarmed in April, by an insurrection of the negroes; who in execution of a 
plot to set fire to the town had burnt down a house in the night and killed 
several people who came to extinguish the fire, for which nineteen of them 
were afterwards executed.’’ On p. 250, speaking of the Fort ‘‘upon the 
southwest point of the City . . . a square with four bastions,’’ he says: ‘‘ At 
the south end there was formerly a chapel, but this was burnt down in the 
negroe conspiracy of the Spring 1741’’; but he also says that the conspiracy 
extended no farther than to create alarms for committing theft with more 
ease. See also 7 Col. Docs., p. 528 (n) 1. 

58 See the ‘‘ Representation of the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations to the King upon the state of His Majesties Colonies & Plantations 
on the Continent of North America dated September the 8th, 1721.’’ 45 Col. 
Docs., pp. 591 sqq., asp. p. 610. Two ‘Negroes were executed in New Jersey 
where in 1741 sometime after the New York Fort was burned ‘‘at a Village 
called New Wark seven Barnes were burnt in one night for which (the) 
two Negroes were tried and executed.’’ 5 Col. Docs., p. 197. 

6 
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later he carried his rascality so far as to seek refuge in the 
woods and even among the Indians. 

In 1721, we find Alexander Spotswood, the Governor of 
Virginia, arranging with the Five Nations ‘‘to seize and 
earry to Virginia some runaway Negroes belonging to that 
Colony whenever (they) did discover and meet with them 
in the woods.’’ He also the next year suggested an agree- 
ment, ‘‘a general Proposition . .. on account of Runna- 
ways & Slaves belonging to Virginia, viz., that if any such 
Negroe or Slave shall hereafter fall into your hands you 
shall straightway conduct them to Coll: George Mason’s 
House on Petowmack River & I do in behalf of that Colony 
engage that you shall there receive immediately upon the 
delivery of every such Runaway one good Gun & two 
Blankets or the value thereof. ...’’ The Indians agreed 
and accepted ‘‘the Token of . . . 5 Guns & 500 flints,’’ Sep- 
tember 11, 1722.°° 

The Slaves in New York were just as bad—so bad, in- 
deed, that Governor Cosby in his meeting with the Sachems 
of the Six Nations at his lodgings, September 8, 1723, had to 
expostulate with them: ‘‘I am informed that some Negros 
who have run away from their Masters do shelter them- 
selves among you, therefore desire that you deliver them 
up that their owners may have them again.’’ The Indians, 
as was to be expected, denied that there was a single Negro 
among the Six Nations.” 

These Nations are called ‘‘Maquase, Oneydes, Tus- 
karves, Onnondages, Cayonges and Sinnekes.’’ That the 
‘*Sinnekes,’’ i.e., Senecas, received Negro fugitives is cer- 


59 § Col. Docs., pp. 674, 676. 

60In these post-Volstead days it is comforting to see that the Gov- 
ernor had heard with concern that some of the Oswego Traders had ‘‘ cheated 
the remote Indians by selling them Water instead of Rum’’—the Governor 
told the Indians that he would take care that no such thing should be done 
in the future; he would give orders to the officer of the Garrison at Oswego to 
whom they might apply—the officer would taste the kegs of Rum and if he 
found them a cheat would compel the Traders to give good Rum in its place 
and punish them as well. These Remote Indians or Far Indians were those 
on the north side of Lake Ontario, now the Province of Ontario. 5 Col. Docs., 


pp. 965, 968. 
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tain; equally true is this of the Delawares. In 1765 these 
Nations agreed to deliver up to Sir William Johnson, Indian 
Agent, all the ‘‘ Prisoners, Deserters, Frenchmen & Negroes 
which were in their country’’; when they failed to do so, 
they received a solemn exhortation from ‘‘the Onondagaes, 
Cajyugas, Oneidas and Mohawks”’ and promised to do bet- 
ter. The Delawares made a Treaty of Peace with Sir Wil- 
liam, May 8, 1765, at Johnson Hall, wherein they agreed, 
inter alia, in Article 6, to deliver up ‘‘all Deserters, French- 
men & Negroes and engage never to screen, protect or en- 
courage any such persons for the future but should any such 
person take refuge amongst them, they are to’’ deliver 
them up without delay.” 

Sir William also made a Treaty ‘‘with the Huron 
Indians of the Detroit,’’ at Niagara, July 18, 1764, wherein 
these Indians agreed by Article 2d, ‘‘That any English who 
may be Prisoners or deserters and any Negroes, Panis (i.e., 
Indian Slaves) or other Slaves among the Hurons, who are 
British property shall be delivered up within one month 

.’ the Hurons ‘‘engaging never to entertain any de- 
serters fugitives, or slaves; but should any such fly to 
them for protection, they are to deliver them up to the 
next commanding officer.’”’* Two years afterwards in 
July, 1766, in a Congress at Ontario with Pontiac and 
Chiefs of the Ottawas, Pottawatamies, Hurons and Chip- 
pewas, he apologized for a ‘‘murder committed lately by a 
Negro on two of your women at Detroit—you know he is of 
a different Colour & disposition from us, so that his action 
cannot be attributed to the English, on the contrary he will 
meet with the punishment adequate to the crime and your 
people may be present to see it inflicted.’’ * 

It may be considered reasonably certain that at all 
times the Indians pitied the Negro Slaves; and they did 

617 Col. Docs., pp. 718, 719, 721, 722, 738, 739. The Senecase, by the 
way, were charged by Governor James Glen of South Carolina in a letter to 
Governor Clinton of New York, July 7, 1750, with attacking and robbing 
blacks as well as whites. 6 Col. Docs., p. 588. 


62 7 Col. Docs., pp. 650, 651. 
63 7 Col. Docs., p. 856. 
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all reasonably possible to help them. In 1746-1747, we 
have an account of four Negroes who, taken from the Eng- 
lish during the War, had escaped from Montreal—‘‘Some 
of the Saut Indians have been sent in pursuit of them who 
returned without having been able to overtake them; they 
are suspected of having favored the escape of these 
Negroes.’’ “ 

It was not long after the Declaration of Independence 
that the question of human slavery came up for solution. 
In the convention which framed the first New York consti- 
tution, the well-known Gouverneur Morris, with the sup- 
port of the even more celebrated John Jay, proposed an 
article recommending ‘‘to the future Legislature of the 
state to take effectual measures for abolishing domestic 
slavery as soon as it can be done consistently with public 
safety and the rights of private property, so that in future 
ages every human being who breathes the air of this state 
shall enjoy the privileges of a free man.”’ 

It is a striking commentary on the inconsistency of hu- 
manity that the utter incongruity of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence with the existence of Negro 
slavery did not cause this proposition to be received with 
immediate and unanimous approbation. On the contrary, 
the same sentiment was exhibited as in Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania when it was proposed to check the Slave Trade by 
heavy import duties. Morris found so little sympathy for 


6410 Col. Docs., p. 131—the runaways were captured and _ brought 
back to Montreal. There was one Pani or Indian slave with them; and to 
avoid a repetition, they were all five put on board ‘‘a small vessel bound to 
Martinico ... these slaves will be sold there for the benefit of the pro- 
prietors.’’ 10 do. do., pp. 131, 138. 

Negroes were generally taken prisoner as slaves instead of being scalped. 
We read, July 16, 1747: ‘‘Sieur de Niverville Montizambert is arrived at 
Montreal with his party, he brings 3 scalps and one Negro prisoner’’: 10 Col. 
Docs., p. 172; ‘‘every Negro being a slave wherever he be’’: 10 do. do., p. 210; 
‘*in whatever country they reside’’: 10 do. do., p. 213. 

& Col. Docs., pp. 209, 674. Perhaps as long antedating the famous 
Civil War despatch, ‘‘The Colored Troops fought nobly,’’ may be quoted to 
tribute of a white Gunner in Capt. Eyres’ command, speaking of the Battle 
with the French at Lake George, September 8, 1756, he says: ‘‘Our Blacks 
behaved better than the Whites’’: 6 Col. Docs., p. 1005. 
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his humane suggestion that he yielded to the persuasion of 
his friends, and withdrew it. 

Pennsylvania led the way. In 1780, she adopted a law 
providing for gradual emancipation; this was recom- 
mended by Jay as a suitable law for New York; and, at 
length, in 1785, a statute was passed providing for the free- 
dom of the slaves who had become the property of the State 
by confiscation or the flight of their Loyalist masters. The 
sale of slaves brought into the State was forbidden by the 
same statute, but the status of those privately owned was 
not interfered with. 

The number of slaves in the State was by no means 
negligible. In 1790, according to the first United States 
census, there were in the State 21,324 slaves, the numbers 
in the chief counties being as follows: Ulster County, 
2,906; New York County, 2,369; Queen’s, 2,309; and Suffolk, 
1,098. Jay, by his negotiation of the famous ‘‘Jay’s 
Treaty’’ of 1793, lost the much coveted nomination to the 
Presidency of the United States, leaving for Mr. Taft the 
unique distinction of being both President and Chief Jus- 
tice; but he was vindicated by his own people of New York 
who elected him Governor in 1796. 

There were political difficulties, however, in the way of 
an immediate agitation for complete emancipation; and 
nothing was done for a time in that direction. An act for 
gradual emancipation promoted in 1798 in the Assembly 
failed by the casting vote of the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The next year, 1799, on the appropriate date of July 4, 
was passed an act providing that all children born of slaves 
should be free but bound to serve the mother’s master until 
the age of 28 if a male or of 25 if a female. The status of 
existing slaves was not interfered with. This was much 
like the Upper Canada Act of 1793, 33 George III, ec. 
— (U.C.), this much lauded pioneer emancipation act of 
the continent being followed almost word for word. 

In 1817, under the governorship of De Witt Clinton was 
passed an act, approved March 31, providing that ‘‘any 
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Negro, mulatto or mustee within this State born before 
the fourth day of July, 1799, shall from and after the 
fourth day of July, 1827, be free.’’ This act covered the 
case of slaves not coming within the act of July 4, 1799. 
Finally in the Revised Statutes of December 3, 1827, it was 
declared that ‘‘every person born within this state, whether 
white or colored, is free; every person who shall hereafter 
be born within this State shall be free.’’ Thus a hundred 
years ago ended human slavery in the Empire State. 

The name of John Jay must always be associated with 
the movement to abolish slavery in the State; but almost 
equal honor is due to Alexander Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris, Edward Livingston and Robert R. Livingston, 
while the quiet but steadily continued pressure by the 
Quakers should not be forgotten. 

It has been considered that there were some 16,000 slaves 
in New York at that time. I do not know of any accurate 
computation, but 16,000 is, if anything, an under-calcula- 
tion. 

Wiwiam Renwick RippELL 
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In the days of slavery the Negro was seldom mentioned 
by the press or pulpit. It is, therefore, difficult to find in 
the usual sources of history, mention of the facts that we 
often believe to be available. Occasionally, however, the 
truth as to the real character and reputation of numbers of 
Negroes and the attitude of philanthropic whites toward 
them, may be discovered in the manumission papers found 
in the official records of the State. The following, ex- 
tracted by Mr. James Hugo Johnston, Jr., from the unpub- 
lished petitions presented to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, will illustrate these facts. 


Henry Bircu 


Petition number 5754a, Hanover County, Dec. 20, 1810. 

‘‘To the Honble. Speaker and other members of the Genl. As- 
sembly of Virginia. 

‘““The Petition of Henry Birch most respectfully represents, 
that he is a free man of Colour. That he has long resided in the 
County of Hanover, and uniformly supported the character of an 
Honest, sober and industrious man. That he has two sons who 
are slaves, whom he purchased of Mr. Wm. Dandridge Claiborne 
Esq. of King William County, with the view of procuring their 
freedom. Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays that a law may 
be passed authorizing his sons John Birch and Bond Birch to reside 
within the Commonwealth, and will ever pray, ete. 

Henry Bircu.’’ 


‘*King William County, to wit, 

I do certify that Henry Birch a free man of colour has paid 
me for his two sons, John and Bond, which said children he pur- 
chased of me sometime ago. 

Wm. Dan. CLAIBORNE. 

25th Nov. 1810.”’ 


‘We the undersigned are acquainted with a free man of colour 
named Henry Birch who resides in the lower end of Hanover 
S7 
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County. We believe him to be a man of good character, & is 
industrious, & takes proper care for a living. He has two sons liv- 
ing with him boys of colour, which he says belongs to him, and 
whom he says he wishes to emancipate; and for that purpose, now 
has a petition before the Virginia Assembly. He also says that he 
is told, that before the Assembly will grant his petition, it is neces- 
sary for them to be informed that by granting it, they will do no 
injury to his creditors, by releasing his said sons, John and Bond 
from the payment of debts he may now owe, & has asked of us to 
give our opinion as to the debts he does owe. In compliance with 
his request, we give it as our opinion that the property he holds, 
exclusive of his said sons, are abundantly sufficient to pay all the 
debts he owes; But it cant be expected of us to say positively that 
this is the case, not knowing to a certainty what he does owe; We 
however think that the assembly can without a possibility of in- 
jury to his creditors, emancipate the said boys subject to the debts 
he now owes. 16th December 1810. 

P. STREET. 

G. STREET 

THos. Wm. Douce 

Wm. CUNNINGHAM”’ 


JEMIMA Hunt 


Petition Number, 5870, Southampton County, Dee. 9, 1811. 

‘‘To the Honorable, the Speaker & house of Delegates of the 
General Assembly of Virginia. 

‘‘The Petition of Jemima Hunt (a free woman of color) of the 
County of Southampton, humbly sheweth—that sometime in the 
month of November, in the Year 1805—Your petitioner entered 
into a contract with a certain Benj Barrett of said County for the 
purchase of Stephen a Negro man Slave, the property of said Bar- 
rett, & husband to your petitioner, for the sum of ten pounds annu- 
ally for ten years, and the said Barrett farther bound himself to 
take the sum of ninety pounds if paid within five years & at the 
expiration of that time to make a complete bill of sale for the said 
Negro Stephen, which will appear by reference being made to the 
obligation entered into between the said Barrett and your peti- 
tioner. Your petitioner farther states that she has paid the full 
amount of the purchase money and has obtained a bill of sale for 
the said negro Stephen; who (being her husband) she intended to 
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emancipate after she had complyed with her contract,—but in some 
short time after as your petitioner has been informed an act of 
Assembly was passed, prohibiting slaves, being emancipated after 
the law went into operation, from residing in the state—Your peti- 
tioner farther states that she has a numerous family of Children by 
the said Stephen, who are dependent upon the daily labor of herself 
& husband for a support, & without the assistance of her husband 
Stephen they must suffer or become burthensome to their county. 

‘Therefore your petitioner humbly prays that the legislature 
would take her case into consideration & pass a law to permit the 
said negro Stephen to reside in the State after emancipation, and 
to enjoy all the privileges that other free people of colour are en- 


titled to & as in duty bound Your petitioner will ever pray, ete.’’ 


Seventy persons signed the above petition. 


JAMES BUTLER 


Petition number 5884-a, Dinwiddie County, Dec. 11, 1811. 

‘‘To the honorable the Speaker and Members of the house of 
Delegates of Virginia. 

‘‘The petition of John Osborne of the town of Petersburg, re- 
spectfully sheweth 

‘‘That he some few years ago became the purchaser from Cap- 
tain Richard Williams of Prince George County, of a slave named 
James, or James Butler, for the sum of one hundred and eighty 
pounds, on the express and solemn trust if the said James should 
from the proceeds of his own labor and exertions, pay the whole of 
that sum to his said late master, your petitioner was to emancipate 
him, if required so to do, that the motives of your petitioner in 
undertaking this trust, were such as he can not at this time but 
reflect upon with satisfaction; for James, tho’ born a slave, pos- 
sessed the honesty and integrity of a freeman; and during the 
whole course of his life has so conducted himself as to conciliate 
the affection of his owners, and the goodwill and esteem of all the 
people to whom he was known, as proof of which allegation, your 
petitioner begs to refer your honors to the certificate of Richard 
Bate his late owner, accompanied by that of divers of the respecta- 
ble citizens of the town of Petersburg and its neighborhood. That 
until the said James was purchased by your petitioner under the 
trust above mentioned, he has been the property only of members 
of the same family who have been all pleased with his conduct, and 
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each of whom has relinquished his service with regret. That he 
has faithfully and honorably paid the last farthing of the sum 
which was to entitle him to emancipation; but your petitioner finds 
that under the law at this time in operation, he will by a deed of 
emancipation inflict an injury instead of confering a benefit on 
James who must either within twelve months separate himself for- 
ever from the embraces of his wife and children and retire into 
some other state or undergo the penalty of being again seized and 
sold as a slave. 

‘‘Your petitioner would therefore beg leave to represent that 
James is now waxing old in years; that he has long been flattered 
with the hope of enjoying freedom in his latter days, that he has 
endeavoured to merit the boon; that all who know him anxiously 
wish him its enjoyment; and that the tranquility of your petitioners 
mind is deeply affected by the circumstances in which he is placed 
for altho he would immediately emancipate James with the utmost 
satisfaction if when he has done so the unfortunate wretch would 
be permitted to pass the short remnant of his days in the bosom of 
his family ; yet he is afflicted at the idea that by such emancipation 
James will be compelled to leave his wife and children forever 
under the penalty of being again submitted to the galling yoke of 
slavery. As therefore during the few years that this poor fellow 
can remain in existence, the Commonwealth can sustain no injury 
from permitting him to reside at home in peace, your petitioner 
humbly prays your Honors to pass an act authorizing him to eman- 
cipate the said James in such manner that the consequencies at- 
taching to such emancipation by the general law of the land, may 
not be experienced in his case—and your petitioner as in duty 
bound will ever pray, ete. 

JOHN OSBORNE.”’ 


‘*Windsor Mills 6th May 1805 


‘‘T hereby certify, that the bearer hereof (James) is my miller, 
in which capacity he hath acted for me upwards of seventeen years 
during which time, he has conducted himself with respect to 
honesty sobriety and every other virtue generally found in human 
nature with so much zeal, that he has not only obtained my most 
unlimited confidence, but as far as I can judge, that of all others 
who are acquainted with him, in gratitude to him for such good 
conduct I give him this certificate 


R. BATE. 
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‘*Petersburg 9th Decem. 1811. 

**In addition to the forgoing certificate, I further state, that I 
have no reason to think the said James has swerved from his former 
habits and that if there be no legal impediment to his emancipation 
I wish he may succeed in his petition 

R. Bate.”’ 


SaM 


Petition number 5674b, Fauquier County, Dec. 13, 1811. 

‘*To the Honorable the speaker and members of the House of 
Delegates and Senate of Virginia in General Assembly convened 
the petition of Sam, a free mulatto respectfully represents that 
your petitioner as far back as ten years ago contracted with his 
then master Edward Digges Sr. of Fauquier County for the pur- 
chase of his freedom for the sum of five hundred dollars and in 
pursuance of said contract his said master conveyed him at the 
instance of the late Mathew Harrison to Richard Brent in trust 
upon the condition that as soon as he should have paid to his 
master the aforesaid sum of money your petitioner should be free. 
Since that time your petitioner by great exertion himself and 
through the aid of benevolent friends has been able to pay the 
whole of the said five hundred dollars so that he has been now for 
twelve months intitled to his freedom, and the said trustee and 
your petitioners former master are now ready and disposed to 
execute in his favor a proper deed of emancipation. But so it is 
your petitioner is informed if emancipated, he must quit the state 
of Virginia his wife and children, who are slaves and all those whose 
presents, to him make life or freedom desirable, wherefore he hum- 
bly implores the General Assembly to take his case into tender con- 
sideration and to permit your petitioner to remain in this Common- 
wealth after he shall have received the benefit of such emancipation 
and your petitioner as in duty bound will for ever pray, ete.’’ 


‘‘Fauquier County, 


‘‘The undersigned former owner of Sam 
a color’d man who has petitioned the General Assembly of Virginia 
for an Act of emancipation and permission to remain in the State, 
certifies that before the passage of the Act inhibiting the emancipa- 
tion of slaves & permission, ete., he had agreed to emancipate the 
said Sam, but which agreement was not completed before the pas- 
sage of the said Act, the undersigned farther avers that the said 
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agreement would have been carried into full effect had the money 
been paid before the passage of the said Act. Given under my 


hand this 12th day of January 1812. 
Epwarp Diaaess.’’ 


‘*Sam a color’d man who has lived for many years at Fauquier 
Court House, being about to present a petition to the general as- 
sembly of the commonwealth of Virginia praying an act permitting 
him to remain within the commonwealth after he shall have been 
emancipated, we the undersigned living at the court house feel it 
both a duty and pleasure under these circumstances to certify to 
the extraordinary merit of the applicant. 

‘‘We have known him for a long time, in the situation of prin- 
cipal servant in a considerable tavern at this place, in which situa- 
tion he has been constantly and uniformly dilegent sober ac- 
comodating faithful and honest; possessed of those qualities 
essential to form a valuable citizen. If he succeeds in the applica- 
tion which is made for him, he wishes to remain amongst us we 
wish it also, and it is for these reasons as well as because he is a 
meritorious man and therefore entitled to our good offices that we 
recommend him to the general assembly as one on whom might 
profitably be exercised that generosity which would afford a wise 
encouragement to others to behave as he has behaved, and by a like 
fidelity and honesty to deserve as he deserves.’’ 

Thirty eight names are signed. 


‘*Dear Sir, 
‘*Colonel Buckner the Delegate from Fauquier in- 
forms me that a Bill has passed the lower House permiting a 
mulatto man called Sam lately emancipated to remain in the State. 
I will take it as a favour if you will attend to the progress of this 
bill in the Senate Colo. Buckner will furnish you with the Petition 
and documents from which it will appear that his case comes within 
the principle adopted by the Senate. The certificate of his former 
master Edward Digges is not sworn to but reliance may be placed 
upon it as he is from my knowledge a man of the first respectability 

in the County. 
‘‘Permit me to assure you and through you the Senate that the 
indulgence asked for cannot be extended to a more deserving object. 
‘‘Sam is a fellow of most unblemished character. In point of 
honesty he is second to no man white or black. He has succeeded 
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in attaching to him all who know him, he is now and has for some 
time been a waiter in the Tavern at Fauqr. Ct. House his removal 
would be a public loss. 
‘*Respectfully Yours 
Jno. Scort.”’ 


SAMUEL JOHNSTON 


Petition number 7555a, Fauquier County, Dec. 14, 1820. 

‘“To the Honorable the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

‘‘Your petitioner Samuel Johnston a free man of Colour, Hum- 
bly Sheweth, that in the year upon the recommendation of 
divers respectable citizens of this Commonwealth & in consederation 
of faithful services and singular good conduct; an Act of your 
honourable body was passed authorizing the emancipation of your 
petitioner. That subsequent to the passage of said act, the deport- 
ment of your petitioner, has been uniformly upright, industrious, 
& moral, that by honest exertions, he has accumilated, a tolerable 
estate, consisting of real and personal property; that he has ac- 
quired the ownership of three slaves to wit his wife Patty aged 

, his daughter Lucy, aged , his son Samuel aged _, that the 
conduct of said slaves, and the management of your petitioner 
toward them, has merited and met with the approbation of all the 
most sober and prudent part of the community. 

‘*Your petitioner further sheweth, that from feelings incidental 
to all men, and peculiar to those individuals who have led the 
harmless and unexceptionable life of your petitioner, he is desirous 
and anxious to set free, the said slaves & would long ago have 
executed a deed of emancipation had he not been intimidated by 
the penalties of the statute which requires their speedy departure 
from the Commonwealth. Your petitioner therefore humbly seeks 
from your honourable body, the passage of an act whereby the said 
slaves, when emancipated, will be permitted to continue inhabitants 
of this Commonwealth, by which your petitioner in his declining 
years will be secured in the enjoyment of those natural blessings ; 
and domestic comforts; to which, from his long, and faithful serv- 
ices, as well as his virtuous course of life he trusts he is entitled. 

‘‘And your petitioner will ever pray, ete. 

SAMUEL JOHNSTON. 

November 1820.’’ 
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‘We the undersigned subscribers Inhabitants of the Town of 
Warrenton and its vicinity believe that the facts stated in the 
foregoing petition are true, and we join in soliciting the passage 
of the act prayed for in the petition.’’ 

Thirty-eight names are signed. 


‘Warrenton Fauquier County Virginia. 


*“We the undersigned having been called upon, by Saml. John- 
ston a freeman of Collour living in this place to make a correct 
estimate of his property both real and personal do hereby certify 
it to be worth Three Thousand Six Hundred dollars, given under 
our hands and seals this twenty seventh day of October 1820. 

Neuson 8. HurcHinson 
Wituiam H. Diaces 
Wm. W. McNEALe”’ 


JOHN CHARLSTON 


Petition number 6302, Amherst County, Oct. 13, 1814. 

‘To the Honble. Speaker & members of the General Assembly 
of Virginia. 

“Your Petitioner John Charlston a man of colour, aged forty 
seven years and now a resident of Amherst County, begs leave 
humbly to represent that some several years past, by the aid and 
kind interference of a friend he was enabled to procure his freedom 
for the sum of one hundred and ten pounds, which said sum he has 
long since paid and satisfied, and by his exertions and economy he 
has since been enabled to purchase his wife Ursley and her two 
children to wit, Asburry 2nd Caroline for which he gave ninety 
pounds, and who are now slaves and belonging to your petitioner, 
who feels an anxious desire to emancipate his said wife and two 
children, was it not that the laws of the state prevent their residing 
therein when freed—Your Petitioner therefore prays that a law 
may pass allowing the said Ursley, Ashburry, and Caroline to reside 
in this State on condition that they are set free by your petitioner, 
and he as in duty bound will ever pray— 

JOHN CHARLSTON.”’ 


‘‘We whose names are hereunto annexed, have been for many 
years past (many of us personally) acquainted with the petitioner, 
that he has for many years occasionally been in the Counties of 
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Campbell, Amherst, and Nelson, and has for about two years past 
resided and now does in the County of Amherst near Lynchburg, 
that he conducts himself, not only as an industrious and honest 
citizen, but is considered as a man of fair character and moral 
rectitude, and finally has conducted himself so as to merit the good 
will of the citizens of the County aforesaid and that they in his be- 
half unite in praying that your honourable body. may pass a law 
agreeable to his petition as stated by him, &—’’ 
Fifty-one names are signed. 


BURKE 


Petition number 6474, Washington County, Dec. 9, 1815. 

‘“To the Honorable the Legislature of Virginia. 

The petition of Burke a free man of Colour humbly represents. 
That about the year 1811 he purchased from his then master Wil- 
liam P. Thoppson Esqr. his freedom for the sum of four hundred 
dollars. That he was born in the State of Virginia where he has 
a wife and children in slavery, that although he is a person of 
Colour, he has attachments and affections, perhaps as strong as if 
it had pleased heaven to give him a white skin. That from the 
documents accompanying this petition, he hopes to satisfy your 
honorable body, that he would be a usefull perhaps a valuable 
Citizen. That if your petitioner is compelled to remove from his 
native Country in order to preserve the blessing of liberty which 
he has acquired, he must necessarily separate from his wife and 
family. He humbly trusts that the Legislature of his Country will 
not compell him to adopt an alternative so distressing to his feel- 
ings; that they will not insist on maintaining a policy very ques- 
tionable in its character, and so subversive of humanity. Your 
petitioner feels confident that all those who know him, wish him to 
continue his residence in this state, that they apprehand no mischief 
from his residence amongst them, and that however dangerous or 
inconvenient a population of the class to which he belongs, may be 
to the Eastern section of this State where that population is 
abundant; the same causes of apprehension do not exist in the 
Western part of the State, where the black population is very 
small and where labour is scarce and difficult to be procured. The 
prayer therefore of your petitioner is that he have leave to remain 
in this Commonwealth free from any penalty whatever, that a law 
be passed for that purpose, and your petitioner will, ete. 

BuRKE.”’ 
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‘‘T have known Burke the petitioner since his infancy—he is 
now about forty years old—His childhood was marked with correct 
deportment—his maturity has been unexceptionably and remarka- 
bly so—his affection for his wife and children is equaled to any 
man of any color—a most afflicting instance of which I was once 
an eye witness of when they were about to be separated from him 
and removed to a distant country—This circumstance, with a per- 
fect knowledge of the correctness of his character, and entertaining 
an opinion of the impropriety of compelling people of color whether 
good or bad to remove to our sister states, induced me to present a 
petition for him of similar nature several years ago which passed 
the lower house but was rejected in the senate I believe for want of 
information 


FRANK PRESTON.’’ 


Three other certificates of good character are given. 


RICHARD AND Evan WILLIAMS 


Petition number 6522, Loudoun County, Dec. 12, 1815. 

‘*“To the Honorable, the General Assembly of Virginia. 

‘‘The petition of Richard Williams of Loudoun County and his 
son Evan Williams humbly sheweth: 

‘‘That the said Richard Williams for his good conduct and fidel- 
ity to his master the late General Stephen T. Mason was by him 
liberate in the year 1800, that since that period he has with great 
dilegence and economy acquired a sufficient sum of money to 
purchase his son Evan Williams, whom he has purchased and eman- 
cipated: That the said Richard Williams is now advanced in years 
and is becoming infirm, and that it would be a great comfort to 
him to have his son near him in the decline of life. That it is also 
the ardent wish of Evan Williams, the son to remain near his father 
that he may by contributing to his support & comfort in his old 
age discharge the duties of a son, and make some return for the 
great obligations, which in addition to those that nature has im- 
posed, he owes to his father. 

‘‘Mor the character of the petitioner, your honorable body is 
respectfully refered to the subjoined certificate, which it is believed 
no person in the County would hesitate to corroborate. 

‘‘Your Petitioners therefore presume, humbly to pray, that your 
Honorable Body will pass a law authorizing the said Evan Wil- 
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liams to remain within this Commonwealth: and your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray, ete. 


RicHarRD WILLIAMS 
Evan WruiaMs.’’ 


‘“We hereby certify that the above named Richard Williams is 
man of excellent & unimpeached character: that while he was a 
slave he was distinguished for truth, integrity, fidelity & devotion 
to his master by whom he was emancipated in the year 1800—That 
since that period he has always lived with us and that he has sup- 
ported and is entitled to the character of a perfectly honest man 
& a good citizen. With Evan Williams we are not so well ac- 
quainted but we have heard a good character of him, & we believe 
he deserves it. We therefore unite with them in their prayer to 
your honorable body for the passage of a law authorizing Evan 
Williams to remain within this Commonwealth. 

‘“We are most respectfully 


Mary Mason 
ARMISTEAD T.. Mason.’’ 


Rosin Cox 


Petition number 6581, Dinwiddie County, Dec. 16, 1815. 

‘‘To The Honorable the Speaker and members of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia—The memorial and petition of Robin Cox (a 
black man) of the Town of Petersburg respectfully represents— 
That during the year 1809 he obtained his friend Jacob Carter (a 
free black man) to purchase your petitioner of Danied Dodson 
Esqr. of said Town (by whom he was raised) for the purpose of 
giving him his freedom, but your petitioner not being aware of the 
necessity of applying to your honorable body yet remains in a state 
of suspence truly pitiable; He has refunded the purchase money 
to his friend four years since, who is also anxious that your peti- 
tioner should enjoy the privileges and immunities of other free 
persons, as will more fully appear by an instrument of writing 
given by the said Carter to the said Robin & bearing date 24th 
July 1810 

‘Your petitioner prays your honors to take his case into con- 
sideration and permit him to reside in his native place, where he 
has a wife and several children, and enjoy his freedom purchased 
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by his industry & enterprise—and your petitioner as in duty bound 

will ever pray 
P. Haxati—believes the Petitioner 
to be honest sober and Industrious. 
DanreL P. Orcan has known for 
some years the Petitioner and be- 
lieves him to be honest and in- 
dustrious.’’ 


Two certificates of good character are given and are signed by 
twenty-one citizens of Petersburg. 


CHARLES CoUuUSINS 


Petition number 7446, Nottoway County, Dec. 20, 1819. 

‘‘To the Speaker of the House of Delegates of Virginia and the 
members of that body, Humbly sheweth, That your petitioner Chs. 
Cousins of the County of Nottoway (a free man of Colour) who 
was born free and that he is now about sixty years of age, begs 
leave to represent that about eighteen years ago, he took to himself 
a wife, then a slave, but soon after which event, his said wife was 
sold under a decree of the County Court of Amelia for a purpose 
of a division among the legal heirs of a certain Mr. Brown of that 
County, who was purchased by a certain Thomas Hewlett for your 
petitioner and that your petitioner did on or before the 16th day of 
September 1812, pay the amount given for his said wife, which will 
fully appear by a release or bill of sale from said Hewlett to your 
petitioner and that he has always been in full and peaceable pos- 
session of her from that time as his property—Your petitioner 
having been advised, that in the event of his dying first, his said 
wife can not enjoy her freedom, nor can he emancipate her, so as 
to remain in this Commonwealth after the period of one year as 
free—and further that your petitioner has a mother yet living 
and brothers and sisters and children by a former wife, so that 
agreeable to the laws now existing in that case provided—she must 
fall into the hands, of some of his relations or their decendents and 
delt with as a slave, in the event of her out living him, which to 
your petitioner is a subject of great uneasiness and distress, he 
therefore prays that your honourable body would pass a law for 
her emancipation and permission to remain in this Commonwealth, 
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and that she be called Aggy Cousins and as in duty bound your 
petitioner will ever pray. 
his 
Cus. X Cousins 
mark 
November Ist 1819.’’ 


‘‘Nottoway County. 


‘This is to certify, that I have been well acquainted, with 
Charles Cousins, of our neighbourhood (a man of Colour) for fully 
thirty years, during which time, he has conducted himself as a 
sober, honest, & industrious man, complying with his contracts, as 
far as I have known or heard, he has also been a professor of 
religion for perhaps twenty years & supported a good character, 
as such, he can read some in print and has been an instructor of the 
people of his colour, in the Christian Religion, for some years, he 
is of good character & mannager on a plantation, and has rented 
lands of my son in law Robt. Dickerson (now dead) for several 
years, & has been a good tenant, & punctual paymaster he has had 
his present wife for several years past, and I know her well, being 
a very near neighbour. She is a peaceable, orderly respectable 
woman, (of Colour) a good house keeper & weaver, useful to her 
family, & neighbours. She is about fifty three or four years old 
from her appearance, has no child, and he is about fifty five years 
old, has children by a former wife, & some grand children & mother 
& brothers & sisters living. Given under my hand this 28th day 
of Oct. 1819 

JAMES Dupuy. 


‘*T do certify that the following is a true 
copy from (what appears to be) the original, 
& which the proprietor wishes to retain, lest 
it may be lost, amongst a number of papers, 
—‘This day we have proceeded to sell to the highest bidder, one 
negro woman, the property of Joseph Brown by the name of Aggy, 
& Mr. Thomas Hewlett became the purchaser at Eighty pounds— 
the receipt of which we do hereby acknowledge and relinquish such 
right, as has been vested in us by the County Court of Amelia pur- 
suent to the said decree’ 
Rp. EaGLeston } C 
Wm. T. Ecaeston { = 


A True Copy, James Dupuy”’ 
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‘* Also on the back of the said commissioners certificate is en- 
dorsed the following. 

‘*At November Amelia Court 1810 I purchased the within 
named woman Aggy, for her husband, Charles Cousins & this day 
he has paid the ballance, of purchase, and in consequence of which, 
I relinquish all the right & title, as vested in me by the Decree & 
commissioners of the said Court, to said Cousins, but no responsi- 
bility or recourse on myself or heirs in any measure whatever.’’ 

THomas How.ert 
16th Sept. 1812. 
‘‘A True Copy 
James Dupuy.’’ 
Five certificates of good character are given with this petition. 


JupItH Hope 


Petition number 7530, Henrico County, Dec. 11, 1820. 

‘“To the honorable the Speakers and Members of both Houses of 
the Legislature of Virginia, the Petition of Judith Hope respect- 
fully sheweth— 

‘That she is the daughter of a man of color named Caesar Hope 
who for many years followed the business of a barber both in the 
town of Williamsburg and City of Richmond, and who by a long 
course of perseverence and industry in his business collected a com- 
fortable living. For the respectability of this old man in his hum- 
ble station, your petitioner can with confidence appeal to the oldest 
and most distinguished inhabitants of both places just mentioned, 
to whom her father was well known. That the mother of your 
petitioner at the time of her becoming the wife and for several 
years afterwards of the said Caesar Hope was a slave, but was 
subsequently purchased and emancipated by him, and to bestow 
the same advantages upon your petitioner and her brother, who 
were born in slavery, and the latter of whom is since dead, appears 
to have been a capital object of her fathers exertions. A copy of 
the testament and last will of the said Caesar Hope is herewith ex- 
hibited, by which will be seen the direction to the late Edmund 
Randolph Esqu. therein named the executor, to purchase and to 
emancipate your petitioner and her late brother. The beneficent 
intentions of her father have as yet been totally disappointed, ow- 
ing no doubt to the ignorance inseparable from his situation, and 
partly to his inability at any period before his death to compass 
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the means of effecting those intentions. The Act of Assembly of 
the year 1806 supervened requiring the removal from this common- 
wealth of all persons who should be emancipated after the 10th 
day of May next succeeding the date of the Act under the penalty 
of an absolute forfeiture of freedom. Your petitioner is not in- 
sensible to the blessings of liberty, but to be driven even for this 
great possession to a separation from every friend and natural 
connexion upon earth, to sunder every habit and association which 
years have fostered and matured, she regards as a condition for 
which even life or freedom can scarcely constitute an equivalent: 
and when she considers the multiplied difficulties everywhere pre- 
sented to the reception of persons in her situation, she can view that 
freedom which is tendered to her subject to those difficulties as little 
better than a cruel mockery. In no respect whatever is the situa- 
tion of your petitioner ameliorated by the act of assembly 1816 
granting the privilege of remaining in this state to such emanci- 
pated people of color who in the opinion of the County Courts 
shall have rendered some distinguished public service. She trusts 
that from the documents presented herewith, she will not be re- 
garded as a vicious or even as an unprofitable member of the 
community, but to render distinguished services to the Republic, is 
what her hopes can hardly aspire to: this is a happiness which falls 
to the lot of but few, and is an occurence which is witnessed perhaps 
at intervals of centuries, so that a long life of humble usefulness 
would under the provisions of the statute just cited, place her in 
no degree whatever nearer the attainment of her ardent wishes (to 
live and die in the land of her nativity) than if her life had been 
worse than useless, and positively and highly detrimental. Under 
this view of your petitioners situation she humbly prays that Tenar 
Hope her mother who in obedience to the will and with a portion 
of the effects of the late Caesar Hope has purchased your petitioner, 
may be permitted to manumit and make her free, exempt from the 
bard condition of perpetual exile, and that as a free woman your 
petitioner may be permitted to remain within this commonwealth. 


JupitH Hope.”’ 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Barbados, 1625-1685. By Vincent T. Hartow, 
M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in Modern History at the University 
College, Southampton, England. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1926. Pp. xviii, 347.) 

This work is set forth as a new chapter in the history of Bar- 
bados. The author realizes that so many informing accounts of 
Barbados have appeared that for this work there must be a justi- 
fication for a new venture in this field. The amount of material 
which has recently become available since the publication of such 
a work on Barbados, as Sir R. Schomburgk’s treatise, is offered as 
such a justification. The author believes, too, that modern readers 
will be interested in an account of the expansion of the British 
Empire in those parts three centuries ago, and especially since the 
West Indian trade, in which Barbados figured, was one of the 
conspicuous events of the American Revolution. To understand 
better American and British history, therefore, this volume is 
given to the public. 

The book deals with such topics as the beginnings of the colony, 
its early status, the situation under the Protectorate, the rule of 
the Willoughbys after the Restoration, the Imperial consolidation 
after 1673, and the trade relations between Barbados and New 
England. He directs attention also to the government and the 
population. The book contains useful maps and tables. It has 
also an extensive bibliography which indicates that the author’s 
researches were thoroughly carried out in such places as the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and the Bodleian Library. 

Taking up the labor problem, the author discusses the system of 
indentured servitude, the transportation of political prisoners, kid- 
napping, and finally the supplanting of the indentured servants by 
Negro slaves. He gives some useful information as to the source of 
Negro slaves, the trade, the operation of the system, the prices paid 
for slaves, and their treatment in the colonies. 

It is significant that the author believes that the treatment of 
slaves of Barbados was worse than it was in the majority of slave- 
owning plantations. This is evidenced by the fact that in 1680, 
although Barbados was a very small colony, it consumed an annual 
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supply of 5,000 Negroes because of their high mortality. To use 
his own words: ‘‘It was cheaper to have them work out than die 
out. The sufferings of the Negro during the terrible ‘Middle 
Passage’ from Africa have been frequently portrayed. The high 
mortality which obtained was partly the result of insanitary condi- 
tions, and partly owing to the habit of ship masters herding on 
board gangs of private slaves of their own, in addition to the 
normal cargo of the Company, thus causing overcrowding. There 
were, of course, extreme cases, such as The Lady Francis, which 
‘had not above 20 or 30 Negroes liveing of abt 160 Taken in at the 
Bite.’ But the average mortality of cargoes arriving at Barbados 
seems to have been about 11 per cent.’’ 

The author believes that the policy of repression which the 
planters adopted toward the slave population was largely due to 
fear. This was natural because, although the Negro laborers in- 
creased, the number of Europeans steadily diminished. Isolated on 
a small island removed from all sources of help, there was always 
the danger of sudden uprisings and a general massacre of the 
Europeans. As early as 1650 elaborate precautions had been taken. 
‘Tf any tumult or disorder be in the Island, the next neighbor to it 
discharges a musquet, which gives the alarum to the whole Island ; 
for upon the report of that, the next shoots and so the next and 
next, till it go through the island; upon which warning they make 
ready.’’ The management took care also to prevent the Negroes 
of one plantation from communicating with those of another. 
When it was noised abroad that a number of Negroes had run 
away and were at large, a contingent of the militia was called out 
to take them dead or alive. The troubles which resulted, therefore, 
may be best understood by the comment of a visitor in 1868 who 
reported that there were many hundreds of Negro rebel slaves in 
the woods. 


The Liberal Republican Movement in Missourn, 1865-1871. By 
Tuomas S. Barcuay, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Missouri. (Columbia: The State 
Historical Society of Missouri, 1926. Pp. iv, 288.) 


In this work the author begins with an account of the causes of 
the cleavage in the Republican ranks in this border State. It is 
of importance to note that a considerable minority of the people in 
Missouri favored secession in 1861 and, therefore, contributed thou- 
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sands of soldiers and much sympathy to the lost cause. The people 
were so disturbed that there broke out in irregular warfare the 
bushwhackers and guerrillas. This quarrel between the Union and 
secession forces, however, yielded ground to the strife in the Union- 
ist Party which resulted from a difference of opinion as to the 
immediate abolition of slavery. The faction in favor of liberty and 
freedom gained the ascendancy prior to the close of the Civil War 
and effected such a reconstruction of the State as it thought neces- 
sary immediately after the slaves were emancipated. Dissatisfied 
with this course of affairs a faction of the Republicans joined with 
the Democrets and defeated the party in control and so amended 
the State Constitution as to make it acceptable to the reform group. 
The book undertakes, therefore, to trace the rule of the Republican 
Party in Missouri and to show the rise and development of the 
Liberal Movement which overthrew it. 

The treatise as a whole is decidedly political. The author gives 
an excellent bibliography which would ordinarily indicate extensive 
research. In his narrative, however, he seems unmindful of the 
fact that the social and economic forces had much to do with these 
changes. He sets forth in succinct style the opinions advanced by 
various men, the positions which they took in conferences and legis- 
lative assembles, and the measures which they brought forward to 
advance their respective factions. Beyond that he does not go very 
far to seek the underlying causes of the whole movement. He is 
content to tell the story as it was doubtless well known to the 
average politician through the newspapers at that time. 

The author makes a good case for those who were disfranchised 
as a result of their participation in the War of the Rebellion. He 
shows how they labored to get rid of the post-bellum regime of 
1865 to effect a larger participation of the aristocracy in the 
government of that State. With the slogan of desiring to dispose 
of forever the questions connected with the Civil War, to face the 
new problems of the present and the future, they finally won the 
majority of the people to their way of thinking and thus brought 
the State back into the hands of the element which controlled it 
before the secession. Books idealizing the virtues of those who 
thus struggled and achieved so well in the return of caste to politics 
are numerous. This book is an addition to such literature. 
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Gerrgia and the Union in 1850. By Ricnarp Harrison SHRYOCK, 
Associate Professor of History in Duke University. (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1926. Pp. x, 406. 
Price $4.50.) 


This book is a sort of serious treatment. It was submitted 
sometime ago in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Since then some additional material has been incorporated and 
certain changes have been made. From the point of view of his- 
torical writing in this country, this work will rank as one of the 
most useful of the studies of the South recently made. The author 
has given attention to most of the factors in the equation, the social 
and economic as well as the political. Throughout the work he 
tried to write with restraint and to be fair, although he did not 
quite succeed in so doing. 

The author thoroughly justifies the need for such a work in 
treating in illuminating fashion the conditions in the South prior 
to 1850 as determined by the plantation system of slave labor, in- 
vested capital, and the race question. The book, therefore, should 
be entitled Georgia in 1850 rather than Georgia and the Union in 
1850. The author brings out, too, the evils of the iniquitous tariff 
for protection during the relative decline of the South at the very 
time when its institutions were being attacked by the extremists of 
the North. In this way he accounts for such radical remedies as 
nullification and secession. 

With respect to Georgia, he points out that the situation was 
different from that in some other States because it was enjoying 
economic prosperity, whereas a State like South Carolina, where 
these radical measures were unusually popular, was decidedly back- 
ward. Nullification and secession seemed to flourish in the most 
backward States of the South. Georgia, however, was willing to 
remain with the Union as long as the conservatives succeeded in 
effecting the compromises like that which, in defeating the Wilmot 
Proviso, encouraged Georgians to feel that the South still had a 
chance for the expansion of slavery in the Western territory. Had 
such a compromise failed or had some other extreme measure, advo- 
cated by the Northerners, been adopted, however, Georgia, like 
South Carolina, would have advocated secession. 

The author, therefore, does not take the position that economic 
factors were the determinants in the case of Georgia. They were, 
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however, sufficient reasons for deciding to occupy a conservative 
position as long as it did. Of the importance of this the author 
says: ‘‘The decision of Georgia to hold to the Union in 1850 was 
one of the outstanding events of the national crisis of that year. 
This decision was indeed a cardinal factor in the salvation of the 
Union then, and perhaps later, in that it gave check to both the 
northern and southern extremists. The significance of its influence 
is perhaps not yet generally realized. The state did much to check 
the extremists of the South because of its acceptance of the com- 
promise. It did something to check the extremists of the North, 
although in a more indirect fashion. The warning given in the 
‘Georgia Platform,’ that thus far could the North go and no far- 
ther, was heeded by northern conservatives, who in turn were able 
to restrain to some extent the activities of northern extremists.”’ 

Although well written and clearly presented, the work suffers 
from failure to treat the Negro other than as horses, mules, and 
cotton. There were in Georgia slaves and also free Negroes of 
some consequence before the Civil War. Some of these Negroes 
were superior to their masters in character. Slavery there, more- 
over, differed from what it did in other parts. All of these things 
had some bearing on the attitude of Georgia to the Union. Further- 
more, no part of the history of the South and no slavery question 
ean be scientifically treated without giving some attention to Ne- 
groes as persons rather than as goods and chattels. The production 
of a work of this sort in the fashion herein presented, therefore, 
makes it necessary for some scientifically trained writer to develop 
these neglected aspects which authors like this one ignore. 


The Freedmen’s Savings Bank. A Chapter in the Economie His- 
tory of the Negro Race. By Watrer L. FLemine, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Vanderbilt University. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. Pp.xii,170. Price $2.00.) 


This interesting volume deals with a problem which grew 
out of the Reconstruction Period. It is not a pretentious work. 
In fact, it is an expanded article which appeared in the Yale Review 
in 1906. It has been amplified somewhat so as to be presented in 
book form. The author calls it a chapter in the economic history of 
the Negro race. Thisisamisnomer. If it is a chapter in economic 
history at all, it is a chapter in that of the whole country. The 
Negroes did not own the Freedmen’s Savings Bank and did not 
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manage it. Furthermore, they were not the only beneficiaries of 
the system. 

This treatise abounds with misinformation. On page 11, for 
example, the author refers to the freedmen’s general roving. This 
is the position taken by a good many writers on the Reconstruction. 
They endeavor to leave the impression that practically all of the 
freedmen refused to work and undertook to make a living by prey- 
ing upon the public. This is about as far from the truth as the 
student of the so-called Negro problem who reaches the conclusion 
that most Negroes are loafers because he happens to see four or 
five hundred in the city loafing on the corners of the streets. He 
forgets that there are at work many more thousands than these few 
hundreds that are loafing, and he never tries to understand why 
they are idle. Mr. Fleming fails to take into consideration, too, 
that the large majority of Negroes never moved from the commu- 
nities where they had been slaves until they had found opportuni- 
ties for employment elsewhere. He does not give sufficient empha- 
sis to the fact that some Negroes had to move to new quarters 
because their masters had gone before them in quest of opportu- 
nities in other parts of the country. They had returned home from 
war only to observe that the fruits of their industry had perished. 
Many Negroes, moreover, had to go in quest of employment because 
their former masters were in such indigent condition that they 
could offer no compensation whatever for their labor. The author 
neglects also to state that many Negroes in order to make good their 
freedom had to refuse to work for their former masters when the 
latter endeavored to handle them rather roughly as they did before 
the Negroes were emancipated. It was natural for the freedmen 
to feel that they could secure better treatment from someone who 
had never known them as slaves. 

As to the treatment to the Freedmen’s Savings Bank itself the 
facts set forth are generally true. It is doubtful, however, that 
there was given sufficient credit to the good intentions of those who 
in the beginning were trying to solve a very perplexing problem 
growing out of the rehabilitation of the South. The author exag- 
gerates the situation on page 56, moreover, when he tries to make it 
appear that the mismanagement of the bank was due to the inex- 
perience and inefficiency of Negroes employed as clerks and book- 
keepers. In such an untenable position he is not supported by 
authority. Such a sweeping statement should be well documented 
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if the author expects the public to take it seriously. The failure of 
the Freedmen’s Savings Bank can be truthfully laid at the door of 
the white men who dominated its management. There was no 
such thing as a Negro defrauding or robbing a bank in that day, 
and no one has ever heard of a bank’s failure resulting largely from 
inefficient bookkeeping. The author himself states that Negroes 
never held any responsible positions in the branches except in the 
case of easing the Negro into the position in which the former white 
functionary had defrauded, the aim being to incriminate the in- 
nocent Negro. This was no exception to the whole Reconstruction 
régime. In the case of the county and State appropriations alloted 
for bridges which nobody ever crossed and railroads on which no- 
body ever rode, the money went into the pockets of white men. 
The restored native whites who took over the rehabilitated States 
after 1876, moreover, turned out to be just as dishonest and 
fraudulent in the handling of funds as the carpetbaggers and 
scallawags whom they displaced. This phase of the story is yet to 
be written. 
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NOTES 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


The second week of February is to be observed this 
year for the third time as Negro History Week. In re- 
questing the public to join in this observance the Director 
has issued the following: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CELEBRATION 


Call a meeting of the outstanding citizens of your community. 
Have them agree upon an efficient committee to make the celebra- 
tion reach all groups like churches, schools, lodges, and clubs. 
Encourage each one of such bodies to have appropriate exercises 
during Negro History Week. 

Secure the interest and cooperation of a number of professional 
men, business men, teachers, and ministers, who will serve as speak- 
ers at such exercises. Appeal to those who are not trying to ex- 
ploit the public. He who charges a fee for making a speech or 
singing a song on this occasion does not grasp the meaning of the 
movement and should therefore be avoided. 

Persuade your pastor to deliver an address on the Sunday be- 
ginning the celebration. No one is more influential than the pastor 
in arousing the people to the performance of civic duty. Do not 
fail to secure his assistance and through him the support of his 
communicants. 

Set aside one day of this week as a Book and Picture Fund Day 
when all groups of the community will join in raising funds to buy 
books bearing on the Negro and pictures of distinguished men and 
women of the race. If you can persuade your public library to 
purchase these things it will be a fine stroke; but do not stop an 
important work by waiting for others. Raise the money yourselves 
and buy these books and pictures for your schools and churches. 

Appeal to the board of education of your loca: school system and 
the head of your school, college or university for the adoption of 
textbooks treating Negro history as it really is rather than in the 
present biased fashion. Secure their cooperation in publishing the 
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whole truth to free the mind of the youth from the evil consequences 
of error. 

Organize in every large city and in every State of small urban 
communities a branch of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. A small city or town has not a constituency 
large enough to support a branch, but a number of clubs in such 
places may combine through their representatives to organize a 
State branch with headquarters in its largest city. 

The purposes of a branch are: 


1. To save such records of the Negro as old newspapers, receipts, 
manumission papers, deeds, wills and the like, bearing on 
the past of the Negro. 

2. To write the life histories of the ‘‘near great’’ but useful Ne- 
groes of whom editors and authors take no account. 

3. To promote the actual study of the Negro in a club or class 
proceeding according to a definite outline and under the 
supervision of the Director of the Association. 

4. To secure the cooperation of a number of persons who will 
learn to tell intelligently to children in schools and 
churches interesting stories of distinguished Negroes who 
have achieved things worth while as pioneers in business, 
professional men, teachers, and ministers. 


. 
~~ 


To become a permanently organized branch requires at least ten 
persons, each paying the active membership fee of $3.00. Fifty 
cents of this fee is kept by the local branch to pay its expenses. 
The remaining $2.50 is sent to the national office. For this fee, 
each member receives THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 
for a year. The branch, as such, moreover, is entitled to call upon 
the Director for such supervision of study as may be given by mail. 
This, however, must not be confused with the individual instruction 
by correspondence offered by the Home Study Departnent of the 
Association. 


THE DANGERS OF HistToRY 


One has said that history is the record of what man has thought 
and felt and attempted and accomplished. Now if we had the com- 
plete record of everything all individuals have done, if we had a 
detailed account of what all nations or races have done, we would 
have before us such a mass of facts that few individuals could do 
more than to become acquainted with the smallest fraction of such 
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achievements. In recording history, however, we are not concerned 
with all of these deeds but with such of them as give evidence of 
having had a direct bearing on other events of tremendous impor- 
tance which affect our life today. 

Yet, here is a danger, because the so-called historian may be too 
close to the things accomplished to distinguish between the impor- 
tant and the unimportant, and he may be so biased or thoughtless 
as to ignore significant achievements because they are to the credit 
of those in whom he is not interested. Such a thing could easily 
happen in the remote past when there were few who were in a posi- 
tion to leave a written record. Those who were so fortunate told 
their story well and sometimes neglected that of neighboring races 
or nations. If you leave it to one race to write the history of the 
world it will not require many years before that particular race 
will be known as the greatest on earth and all the others will be 
branded as inferiors. 

This is the reason why research is required to reveal the hidden 
truths of history. Many persons who are open-minded are often 
the victims of falsehood because they have not had the opportunity 
to learn the truth. There are others who know the truth but pre- 
fer falsehood for selfish purposes. The majority of the people of 
the world, however, can be depended upon to heed ultimately the 
teachings of the truth. This effort, nevertheless, requires much 
energy and patience because people long accustomed to error will 
not always immediately change even when they are convinced that 
such error is the cause of woe. In this way the teaching and writ- 
ing of history have brought upon the present generation the evils 
of race hate and religious prejudice. 


THE Duty or THE Hour 


What can be done, then, to change such a selfish attitude of 
man? The answer is easy. The distortion of facts has been the 
cause of our present plight; the teaching of the truth of history as 
it is, therefore, will remove the evils from which we now suffer. 
If parents would cease from telling their children that they are 
better than others because they belong to a different race, if teach- 
ers would refrain from telling their pupils that only certain selected 
races have achieved things worth while, the truth would have a 
chance to free the public mind from error. To do this the real 
history of the world must be emphasized in some such celebration 
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as a History Week. It is decidedly an educational project which 
should interest all groups and races. 


CIVILIZATION A WorLp ACHIEVEMENT 


This celebration, therefore, is not so much a Negro History Week 
as it is History Week. There is no such thing as Negro History or 
Jewish History or Chinese History in the sense of isolated contribu- 
tions. The relations and interrelations of races, the close commu- 
nication of peoples, and the widespread diffusion of ideas have made 
it necessary for one group so to depend upon the other and so to 
profit by the achievements of the other that it is difficult to have 
any particular culture ear-marked. History, then, is a record of 
the progress of mankind rather than of racial or national achieve- 
ment. 

No particular race can claim credit for the present day civiliza- 
tion. The important contributions to civilization have come from 
various sources. We are such victims of propagandists masquerad- 
ing as teachers that we can hardly believe that Africans first 
domesticated the sheep, the cow and goat, gave the stimulus to Greek 
Art through Ethiopia and Egypt, and taught the world the most 
valuable of all gifts, the use of iron. Some people sometimes criti- 
cise Negroes for imitating them. If these critics would think of 
the daily uses they make of iron they would appreciate just how 
much they imitate Negroes. We seldom think of the fact that the 
ostracised Chinaman on our shores came from the land that gave 
the world such boons as the mariner’s compass, printing, and 
gunpowder. We would be all but shocked if we sat down and fig- 
ured out how much we owe to the despised Oriental for our know]- 
edge of architecture, philosophy, science, and mathematics. Most 
of our so-called intelligent people think of these things as dis- 
coveries recently worked out by the group now exploiting the 
modern world. 


BrAseD TEACHING 


The whole trouble is due to the fact that we are not teaching 
history in America and Europe. Instructors in history are not 
necessarily falsifying ; but to develop in the youth a racially biased 
state of mind they select from history and emphasize in their writ- 
ing and teaching only those facts which are creditable to the par- 
ticular race to which most Americans and Europeans belong. This 
is downright propaganda. A fair-minded group would endeavor 
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to learn the story of all and would evaluate each contribution as 
it really is rather than as certain individuals like it. But on ac- 
count of selfishness it has pleased the vanity and subserved the 
purposes of those who are unwise enough to think that they are 
divinely endowed to exploit others. 

This is the reason why the modern world is afflicted with race 
hate and national prejudice, too often referred to as patriotism. 
A man ean love his own race without hating others. He can love 
his own country without wishing harm to other lands. He who 
teaches his race to hate another does not love his own. He who 
encourages his race to handicap another in the struggle for life 
handicaps ultimately his own. He who enflames his country 
against another does his own irreparable injury. He who does 
any of these things is not a desirable citizen. He is the enemy of 
all that is lofty and noble in man. 

When called in question about this selfish attitude, the teachers 
of race hate undertake to justify their efforts on the ground that 
some such teaching is necessary to preserve modern civilization. 
What they really have in mind is that such propaganda is necessary 
to justify the present domination of the world by brute force. 
The subjection of one man to the will of another and the exploita- 
tion of one man by another can not be thought of as an effort to 
preserve a civilization. No one can question the fact that the Euro- 
peans and Americans have made a large contribution to modern 
culture ; and, on the other hand, no one can truthfully contend that 
others have not contributed equally as much. What we have today 
is not the civilization of any particular race or nation, but the 
civilization of the world to which all races have made their con- 
tributions. 

This sounds like heresy today. An instructor teaching history 
as it really is, therefore, would not be tolerated two weeks in one 
of our accredited universities. What the authorities want is not 
history but propaganda in justification of domination and exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong. Our schools have made unusual 
progress in the teaching of the natural sciences, but in the teaching 
of history and government we have merely held up before the 
youth such facts as the dominant classes would like to have known. 
The result, therefore, as pointed out by James Harvey Robinson, 
is that we are about as far behind in our knowledge of the social 
sciences as the world was in Aristotle’s day although the recognized 
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principles of natural science of that time have been committed to 
oblivion. 
THE AIM OF THE CELEBRATION 


What then do we aim to do in the celebration of Negro History 
Week? Do we mean to suggest that the public should forget im- 
portant facts of history long since established as beyond question ? 
We do not advocate any such unwise course. We say, hold on to 
the real facts of history as they are, but complete such knowledge 
by studying also the history of races and nations which have been 
purposely ignored. We should not study less the achievements of 
Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome; but we should give equally as 
much attention to the internal African kingdoms, the Songhay em- 
pire, and Ethiopia, which through Egypt decidedly influenced the 
civilization of the Mediterranean world. We would not study less 
the rise of Christianity and the development of the church; but 
we would at the same time give honorable mention to the persons 
of African blood who fizured in these achievements, and who today 
are endeavoring to carry out the principles of Jesus long since re- 
pudiated by most so-called Christians. We would not underrate 
the achievements of the captains of industry who in the commercial 
expansion of the modern world have produced the wealth necessary 
to ease and comfort, but we would give credit to the Negro who so 
largely supplied the demand for labor by which these things have 
been accomplished. 

In our own particular history we would not dim one bit the 
lustre of any star in our firmament. We would not learn less of 
George Washington, ‘‘First in War, First in Peace and First in 
the Hearts of his Countrymen’’; but we would learn something 
also of the three thousand Negro soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion who helped to make this ‘‘Father of our Country”’ possible. 
We would not neglect to appreciate the unusual contribution of 
Thomas Jefferson to freedom and democracy ; but we would invite 
attention also to two of his outstanding contemporaries, Phyllis 
Wheatley, the writer of interesting verse, and Benjamin Banneker, 
the mathematician, astronomer, and advocate of a world peace plan 
set forth in 1793 with every principle of Woodrow Wilson’s League 
of Nations. We would in no way detract from the fame of Perry 
on Lake Erie or Jackson at New Orleans in the second struggle 
with England; but we would remember the gallant black men who 
assisted in winning these memorable victories on land and sea. 
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We would not cease to pay tribute to Abraham Lincoln as the 
‘‘Savior of the Country’’; but we would ascribe praise also to the 
178,000 Negroes who had to be mustered into the service of the 
Union before it could be preserved, and who by their heroism 
demonstrated that they were entitled to freedom and citizenship. 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


To inculcate an appreciation of these achievements and 
to promote the study of Negro Life and History, the Asso- 
ciation has established the Home Study Department which 
offers instruction by mail. Among the distinguished 
scholars on the staff are Dr. Charles H. Wesley, instructor 
in History; Dr. Alain L. Locke, instructor in African Art; 
Mr. E. Franklin Frazier, instructor in Sociology; Mr. 
David A. Lane, instructor in Literature; Mr. Luther P. 
Jackson, instructor in Education; Mr. Miles Mark Fisher, 
instructor in Church History; Mr. James Hugo Johnston, 
instructor in Social History; Mr. Charles S. Johnson, in- 
structor in Social Psychology; and Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
instructor in Anthropology. 


HomeE Stupy 


Instruction by correspondence has become well established in 
America. Breaking away from handicapping conservatism, uni- 
versities began to offer courses by correspondence two generations 
ago. Schools since then established especially for this purpose have 
rapidly developed in meeting the needs of those who could not give 
up their employment or leave their homes to study. Through 
correspondence study the educational institution has become one of 
service. 

Correspondence study in the Negro Life and History is much 
more necessary than in other fields. These courses are designed 
not only for those interested in general education but to meet spe- 
cial needs. Having recently overcome sufficient race prejudice to 
concede that one race is not inherently inferior to the other and 
having learned to appreciate the contributions which all races have 
made to the progress of mankind, scholars have just begun to study 
scientifically the Negro race and its achievements. Inasmuch as 
only a few universities have provided for instruction in Negro Life 
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and History, teachers now required to give instruction of this sort 
are handicapped for lack of information. To meet this urgent need 
the Association has established the Home-Study Department. In 
this way the school is taken to the student. 

The Home-Study courses, too, make an appeal to various classes 
of citizens: To social workers who with facts of achievements of the 
Negro must support their appeal for a square deal; to the minister 
who experiences a need for information demanded by his parish- 
ioners; to men in business, in professions or vocations, in need of 
mental stimulus in the quest of things cultural. Every one is 
thereby given a chance to broaden out and keep abreast of the 
times. The Association is, therefore, offering a helping hand to all 
who have an intelligent interest in humanity. 


TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Instruction by mail has long since been demonstrated as prac- 
ticable. This method of teaching cannot be considered the equiva- 
lent of instruction in the school room, but it has several important 
advantages. In studying by correspondence the student receives 
more personal and individual attention; and he studies and recites 
the whole lesson rather than depend upon having the difficulties 
cleared up in class by the recitations of others. This makes the 
work thorough and develops self-reliance in the student by throw- 
ing him upon his own resources. 


‘“CoursE’’ DEFINED 


‘*Course’’ means the amount of work usually required in a sub- 
ject in an accredited university for a semester or quarter, usually 
meeting 3 hours a week for a semester of 18 weeks, or 5 hours a 
week for a quarter or term of 12 weeks. As a rule a course is 
offered in forty lessons, but to conform to peculiar conditions and 
to supply special needs there may be some variation from this rule. 


THe SuBJeEcts TAUGHT 


The purpose of the Home-Study Department is to offer courses 
only in Negro Life and History and such correlated subjects as 
will equip the student for advanced work in the Department. For 
example, the Department has no desire to offer instruction in Eng- 
lish, but in eases of students who are weak in English Composition, 
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a course of this sort will be provided. Likewise it may be said 
that the Department will not invade the rather wide fields of So- 
eiology and Anthropology, but it will offer introductory courses in 
these subjects to students desiring to study social problems and the 
anthropological aspects of the Negro in Africa. To supply the 
special needs of advanced students, courses other than those herein 
published may be provided. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


Each course opens with an introductory statement as to what 
the course is and how the study should be prosecuted. Each lesson 
has a definite assignment of work with the chapters, pages, and 
sections of the textbooks indicated. The lesson includes also sug- 
gestions for thorough study, warning as to difficulties, and ques- 
tions to test the progress of the student. After studying the as- 
signment the student puts his books aside and writes his answers 
to the questions. This recitation sheet is then mailed to the in- 
structor who corrects it and returns it with the necessary comments 
and suggestions for improvement. Each recitation paper is sent 
to the instructor as soon as finished. Students are not permitted 
to let them accumulate and send more than one recitation at a time. 
To profit by the course the student must have before him the cor- 
rections of the first recitation in preparing the second. To proceed 
otherwise would deprive the student of personal instruction. 

In the case of advanced courses offered only to college graduates 
known to be able to profit thereby the instruction may be less 
formal. Such courses may be worked out by special arrangements 
between the teacher and student when the plan is approved as 
feasible. In such work the daly recitation plan might be dispensed 
with for other means of instruction and measuring the progress 
of the student. 

STANDARDS 


The courses of the Home-Study Department are in conformity 
with the standard of classroom instruction in accredited colleges 
and universities. These courses are new and with few exceptions 
have no equivalents in the courses offered by colleges and univer- 
sities. These Home-Study courses, however, are thoroughly pre- 
pared by instructors of experience, in most cases by distinguished 
scholars who are engaged in teaching. The Association has en- 
deavored to employ the best in the country. Furthermore, the 
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students’ lessons are corrected by the instructors by whom the 
courses are prepared. Nothing is hastily done. Every student is 
guaranteed personal attention. Unusual difficulties are given care- 
ful consideration. Upon the completion of the course the student 
desiring full credit is required to pass a final examination like the 
tests given at the end of courses in standard institutions of learn- 
ing. Without passing such an examination the student is merely 
entitled to a certificate showing that he has pursued the course. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The only requirement for admission to the courses is to show evi- 
dence of being able to profit by the work. Inasmuch as instruction 
in Negro Life and History is usually based on a general knowledge 
of sociology, history, and economics, it is urged that only those who 
have the equivalent of a high school education and have had some 
instruction in social science should apply. If the applicant is in 
doubt as to whether he can profit by the instruction offered in some 
course in which he is interested, he should take up the matter with 
the Home-Study Department. 


How To BEGIN THE STUDY 


Persons may enter at any time any course for which they are 
accepted. They must present to the Home-Study Department an 
application for each course desired, accompanied by the fee for the 
course. Application blanks may be secured by addressing the 
Home-Study Department. 


FEES 


Fees are payable in advance. The student should send the fee 
with the application. No student can be enrolled for a course until 
the fee is paid. A matriculation fee of $5.00 is required when the 
student first registers in the Home-Study Department. This fee, 
however, is paid only once. The tuition fee for each course is 
$20.00. Two courses paid for at the same time, however, cost 
$35.00; and three thus taken, $52.00. These fees pay for the in- 
struction sheets and the correction of papers, but they do not cover 
the cost of textbooks or materials required for special courses. 
In sending fees procure a postal or express money order, made 
payable to the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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TimE ALLOWANCE 


A year is allowed for the completion of one course by corre- 
spondence and fifteen months for two courses at the time. After a 
year from date of registration the student forfeits his right to 
further instruction, if he has failed to do his part. Courses may 
be more profitably pursued by proper concentration. It would be 
wiser to finish the work in a course in sixty or ninety days. Each 
student, however, will be given ample time to proceed with his 
studies according to his own rate of progress provided he does not 
exceed the specified limit. No fee is returned because a student 
cannot begin or complete a course for which he has registered. 


CREDIT 


The Home-Study Department gives a certificate for the comple- 
tion of each course specifying the amount of work accomplished. 
To obtain full credit the student should pass a final examination 
in the course. Such an examination may be given by the officers 
of the Association at its headquarters in Washington or by some 
acceptable educational administrator at the home of the student. 

Some colleges give credit for correspondence courses toward a 
degree. Work thus evaluated, however, may not be done by any 
student while in attendance at any institution. Colleges usually 
provide that not more than half the work counted for graduation 
may be done by correspondence and less than this amount shall be 
so counted in case of those entering with advanced standing. 





